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The Ides of March 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 








Characters 
FRED SAUNDERS 
AGNES SAUNDERS 
Bup 
BILLY 
Rusy 


Time: The evening of March 14th. 
Serrine: The Saunders’ living room. 


Ar Rise: Frep Saunpers, the head of 
the house, is seated at desk right 
scowling over some papers. He lists 
some figures on a piece of paper, 
grimaces as he adds them up, then 
picks up a closely printed form, reads 
something on it, looks at his piece of 
paper again, then crumples it up and 
throws it at the wastebasket. With a 
deep sigh he starts figuring all over 
again. AGNES SAUNDERS, his wife, 
enters left, smiling brightly. 

Aangs: Fred, dear, didn’t we have a 
nice dinner ‘this evening? 

Frep: What’s that? Oh, yes, very nice. 
Very nice. (He goes on figuring.) 


AaGnEs: Uh — Fred — do you have to 
keep working on whatever it is 
you’re doing? You’ve been at it ever 
since you came home except for din- 
ner, and there was something I 
wanted to talk to you about — 

Frep: Please, Agnes, not now... . 
Where’s Billy? I want him to run an 
errand. 

AanEs: Why, I think he’s gone over to 
the Wilsons’. He and Stubby are 
going to trade jigsaw puzzles. Billy 
says he can do all of the ones he has 
with his eyes shut. 

Frep (Indicating his papers): Hmm, I 
wish I felt that way about this... . 
Well, never mind, I’ll go myself. (He 
rises and starts upstage.) 

Aenes (Worriedly): But Fred, where 
are you going? 

Frep: To the drugstore — to get some 
aspirin. (He exits upstage right.) 

Aanes: My goodness. . . . 

(Rusy, the maid, sticks her head in 
at door left.) 











Rusy: He’s gone, Miss Agnes? 

Acnes: Only for a minute, Ruby. 
(Rusy comes all the way into the 
room.) 

Rusy: Did you tell him? 

Aaness: No, Ruby, not yet. 

Rusy: Well, did he like his dinner? 

Aanss: Yes, he said it was very nice. 

Rusy: Very nice? After the way we 
planned it extra special? 

Aanes: I know, but he’s in a bad 
mood, Ruby. I can’t imagine what’s 
the matter with him. He’s gone out 
now for some aspirin. 

Rusy: As-pir-ine? That doesn’t sound 
good, Miss Agnes. 

AaNEs: No, and I’ve just got to tell 
him about the coat tonight. I feel so 
guilty keeping things from Fred — 
I never do. But there it is hanging 
upstairs in the closet and he doesn’t 
know. 


Rusy: It’s a beautiful coat, Miss 
Agnes. 
Aanes: Of course it is — but oh, I 


don’t know what ever possessed me 
to get it. I just saw it and paid ten 
dollars down, and that’s only a frac- 
tion of the cost. It was so expensive. 

Rusy: Not half as expensive as that 
refrigerator, Miss Agnes. That’s 
what’s worrying me. All the time I 
was getting dinner I was afraid Mr. 
Fred would come out in the kitchen 
and see that big crate on the back 
porch. 

Aenes: But the refrigerator’s different, 
Ruby. That goes on the light bill. 
Rusy: But fifteen dollars a month, 

Miss Agnes — 
AGNEs: Yes, it is a lot, but we had to 
have it. You couldn’t make ice 
cream any more in the old one. 





Rusy: That’s right, Miss Agnes. But 
we'll have to tell Mr. Fred tonight. 
The men are coming to install it in 
the morning. 

Aanes: I know, Ruby. Now, don’t 
worry — we'll tell him — we’ll tell 
him everything the minute he comes 
back. (Bup, about seventeen years old, 
enters left.) ° 

Bup: Where’s Dad, Mom? 

AGNnEs: He’s out — 

Bun: I thought I’d take Sally to the 
movies and I’m fresh out of money. 

Aanes: Bud, you’re not to ask your 
father for any money tonight. 

Bup: Huh? But lots of times I borrow 
on my allowance 

Aaengs: Please — not tonight, dear. 

Bun: But why not? 

Aangs: I don’t think he’s feeling very 
well — and besides— well, there are 
other reasons. Now, mind you 
don’t — please. 

Bup: Well, gee whiz... Maybe I can 
just go see Sally — (The phone rings) 
I'll get it, Mom. (He crosses right and 
picks up phone.) Hello? Oh. (Turn- 
ing) It’s for Dad, Mom. 

AGNEs: Well, then take the message. 

Bup (Into phone): Mr. Saunders is out 
right now. Who’s calling? Meyers 
Auto Sales? Sure. (More enthusi- 
astically) Sure, I'll take a message. 
... You’ve got one? Oh, boy! Sure, 
I'll tell him. . . . What’s your name 
again? . .. Charlie? Charlie Geller? 
No, I won’t forget, Mr. Geller. O.K., 
I’ll tell him that, too. (He hangs up, 
all smiles) Oh, boy — oh, boy! 

AGNEs: What was that all about? You 
sound as though we’ve come into 
money. 

Bup: Better than that. 








A new car. 
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Aangs: Oh dear — 

Bup: That was Charlie Geller, the 
salesman. 

Rusy: It never rains but it pours. 

Bup: He’s got the very job Dad’s been 
wanting, even the right color. And 
Dad should let him know as soon as 
possible — 

Aaenes: Bud, I wouldn’t tell your 
father about the car tonight. 

Bubp: But Mom, I'll have to — it’s 
what we’ve been waiting for. 

Aangs: I know, Bud, but your father 
isn’t feeling well — 

Bup: But this would cheer him up. 

AGNEs: Maybe it would and maybe it 
wouldn’t — but you’re not to tell 
him. He’s upset — this would prob- 
ably only excite him — 

Bup: But Mom, what could upset him 
that much? 

Agnes: I don’t know — but he’s been 
at that desk for hours — and looking 
like doomsday. 

Bup (Turning to desk): Oh, it’s prob- 
ably some speech he’s got to make — 
I’ve helped him out before — (He 
shuffles through some of the sheets of 
paper.) Gosh, he’s got all the bills 
out — (Light dawning) Say, Mom, 
you know what it is? He’s doing his 
income tax! 

Rusy: Land sakes! 

AaGneEs: Oh, my! This is terrible — 
terrible. Tonight of all nights — 
Bup: Yeah, Mom, we might have 
known. The fourteenth of March. 
He always waits till the last minute. 

Rusy: Miss Agnes, what'll we do? 

AGNEs: There’s oniy one thing to do, 
Ruby. We'll have to help him all 
we can so he can get this out of the 
way as soon as possible. We'll have 


to humor him. We mustn’t mention 
anything that might upset him — in 
fact, we mustn’t mention anything 
at all — just be quiet — 

Bup: But I still think we ought to tell 
him about the car, Mom — 

Aanss: No, dear — not even the car. 
We mustn’t do anything to disturb 
him. 

Rusy: Miss Agnes, I see he’s brought 
his coffee cup in from the table — 
Aanes: Yes, and he might like some 
fresh coffee. Strong and black, Ruby. 

You can do that. 

Rusy: I'll put it on right away. (She 
extts left.) 

Aanes: And Bud, if you could go out 
somewhere — 

Bup: Well, there’s the movie. You 
don’t suppose you could loan — 

Aaengs: No, Bud, this is a bad time. 

Bun: Well, maybe I can just go over 
and see Sally. I’ll call her up. (He 
goes to phone and picks up receiver. 
While Bup phones, AGNES picks up 
one of the crumpled pieces of paper 
from the floor, smoothes it out, looks 
at it and then shakes her head and de- 
posits the paper in the wastebasket.) 
Maple 203, please . . . Hello? Is 
that you, Sally? This is Bud. I 
thought maybe I could come over 
and see you this evening... Oh... 
Oh... Oh, that’s too bad. Yeah, it’s 
the same over here. O.K. Well, I’ll 
see you tomorrow then. (He hangs 
up.) No soap, Mom. I can’t go over 
there. 

AGNEs: Why not? 

Bup: Mr. Burton’s doing his income 
tax too. 

AGNES: Well, if you stay here you’ll 
have to do something quiet. 

















Bun: Sure, Mom, I’ve got some home- 
work to do. I’ll get my books. (He 
starts out left.) 

Aaenes: Fine, and I’d better get my 
knitting. That’s quiet and I’ll be 
here in case of emergency. (Bubp 
and AGNES go out left. There is a 
pause. FRED enters upstage right. He 
goes to desk, picks up coffee cup and 
swishes it around indicating there is 
something in it. Then he takes pack- 
age of aspirin from his pocket, opens it 
and puts one or two in his mouth, 
grimacing as he washes them down 
with the contents of the cup. Then 
with a sigh he settles down at desk 
and starts figuring again. He has 
thrown away one more piece of paper 
when AGNES tiptoes in left carrying 
knitting. She eases herself into arm- 
chair left of fireplace and silently be- 
gins to knit. As Frep crumples up 
another piece of paper and throws it 
toward the wastebasket AGNES looks 
toward him, shakes her head a little 
and then goes back to her knitting. A 
door slams off and Bruxy, aged eight, 
rushes in upstage right carrying a 
large flat cardboard box. He is all 
smiles and about to say something. 
Aaenes half rises and with finger to 
lips shushes him.) 

Briy (Quietly): But Mom — 

Acnes: Shhh. (She motions toward 
Frep and shakes her head, then points 
to spot in middle of floor. Bruuy looks 
disappointed but goes to stage center 
and sprawls on the floor. He takes 
cover from box and dumps the puzzle 
out. At the small clatter AGNES quiets 
him again. Bruxy settles down with 
his puzzle and Bun tiptoes in at left 

carrying a book. AGNES sees him and 





puts a warning finger to her lips. Bup 
points toward easy chair. AGNES 
nods and Bup slips silently into the 
easy chair and starts to read. There is 
silence for a moment except for Frep 
scratching his pen. He throws away 
another ball of paper. BrILLy moves 
his foot, bumping a small table. Bup 
and AGNES jump and look toward 

Frep but he takes no notice. They 

both frown at Brtuy and ease back. 

Ruy tiptoes in at left carrying a pot 

of coffee. She motions to AGNEs, 

points to coffee pot and then at FrEp. 

AGNres nods. Ruby tiptoes across 

stage and fills Frep’s cup, then tip- 

toes left again. She is about to go off 
but stops when FRED turns suddenly.) 

Frep (Shouting): What’s everybody 
tiptoeing about for? 

AGNEs: But Fred dear, it’s because of 
you. We know you’re doing your 
income tax. 

Frep: Exactly. And that’s enough to 
drive a man crazy without all this 
creeping around. 

Aengs: But nobody is creeping, Fred— 
at least not now. We’re just trying 
to be quiet. 

Frep: I see. Agnes, have you ever 
listened to anyone trying to be quiet? 
The silence — it’s deafening. 

L._ty: Gee, Pop. You mean you want 
us to make a noise? (Half rising) 
Whoopee! 

Aaengs: It zs rather a strain — being so 
quiet. (Counting stitches) Knit one, 
purl two — 

Bup: Yeah, I guess I’ll turn on the 
radio. I can do my homework lots 
better with some music. (He switches 
radio on.) 

Rusy: Land sakes, I’m relieved too. I 
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always like to sing while I do the 
dishes. (She goes off left singing lustily 
any popular song that seems natural. 
Some raucous dance music starts from 
the radio.) 

FrED (Rising and tearing his hair): 
No — no — no — that’s not what I 


mean. Quiet, please — quiet! 
(Bruty subsides to floor again. Bup 
goes quickly and turns off radio. 
AGNES rises and goes toward left. 
Rusy can still be heard singing off.) 

Aanes (Calling): Ruby — Ruby! 
(Rusy enters left. AGNEs puts her 
finger to her lips and shushes.) Ruby, 
the curfew is on again. 

Rusy (Sadly): All right, Miss Agnes. 
(With great effort she turns and starts 
to tiptoe off.) 

Frep: Now, wait a minute, all of you. 
(Rusy turns and stands still and 
everyone looks at Frep.) As I said, I 
don’t want noise, but if all of you 
would just act natural — 

Aanes: How can we act natural, Fred, 
when you’re in such a state? 

Frep: State? Nothing of the kind. 

Aangs: Yes, you are. You’ve got us all 
on pins and needles. 

Bruty (Unable to stay repressed): Ha, 
ha, we’re on pins and needles and 
Pop’s on his “‘tacks.”’ (AGNEs smiles, 
Rusy stifles a little laugh and Bup 
looks pained.) 

Frep: Son, this is no time for levity. 

AGngs: There you see, Fred, you can’t 
even take a joke. And why you al- 
ways put off doing your income tax 
until so late, I never know. (She 
sits down in armchair again.) 

Frep: Agnes, do you have to rub it in? 

Rusy: Mister Fred, when I have an 
extra heavy wash, I get up early in 


the morning and do it. When you 
got something bad to do, you ought 
to do it early and get it over with. 

Aanes: Yes, Fred, you know your in- 
come tax has to be done eventually 
but you keep putting it off and put- 
ting it off and then the fateful day 
arrives — 

Bup (Dramatically in a_ sepulchral 
voice): Beware the Ides of March! 
Frep (A little startled): What do you 

mean by that? 

Bup: I was quoting. It’s Shakespeare’s 
Julius Caesar, Dad. We had it in 
English class. Don’t you remember 
the Ides of March? That’s the 
fifteenth. 

Frep: Ah, yes. 

Bup: The soothsayer told Caesar to 
beware — beware the Ides of March! 

Aanes: My goodness. I wonder if 
that’s why they chose March fif- 
teenth for income tax day. 

Frep: Now, Agnes — 

AGNEs: Well, it was a bad day for 
Caesar. 

Frep: Ha, he only got stabbed in the 
back. I’m going to lose my shirt. 
Rusy (Worritedly): Land sakes, is it 

that bad, Mister Fred? 

Aanes: Dear me, I hope you’re not 
spending all our money, Fred. 

Frep: Agnes, I am not spending — I 
am paying— through the nose, I 
might add. 

Bup: But gosh, Dad, there might be 
something we wanted to buy — 
something we need — 

Bitty: Yeah, Pop, how about my new 
bicycle? 

Frep (Throwing up his hands): Son, 
you speak about new bicycles as 
though they grew on trees. Well, 








they don’t, not when one has to pay 
an income tax. 

Aanegs: But Fred, the boys are right. 
There might be things we need — 
Frep: Be that as it may, whether we 
get them or not is all in the lap of the 
Treasury officials at Washington. 
(He sits down wearily at desk again.) 

Aanss: Now, Fred, our tax can’t be so 
very high. We didn’t have any, more 
than we needed to live on — 

Frep: Agnes, that has nothing to do 
with it. 

Ruspy: Mister Fred, I wish you 
wouldn’t keep us in suspense any 
longer. 

Aengs: Yes, Fred, please — tell us the 
bad news. 

Rusy: I’d better sit down. (She sits 
down at left.) 

Acnes: How much is it? 

Frep: But Agnes, I don’t know. 

AGnEs: You don’t know? But you’ve 
been at that desk for hours. 

Frep: I have come to some conclusions. 
(He picks up three sheets of paper 
from desk, rises and walks toward 
Acnges.) In fact, three different con- 
clusions — now, you see this way 
I’ve figured it — (He hands the sheet 
to AGNES, and Bup comes and looks 
over her shoulder.) 

Aanss (Looking at sheet): Oh, my good- 
ness, Fred! 
Frep: Exactly. 

made all year. 

Bun: Well, that couldn’t be right, Dad. 

Frep: On that we agree, Son. 

Aanes: Yes, I’d just throw that one 
away, Fred. 

Frep: Very well. (He crumples it up 
and throws it in general direction of 

wastebasket.) Now, here’s another 


It’s more than I’ve 








one. (He looks ai second sheet.) In 

this one, the way I’ve figured it, the 
government owes me money. 

Aangs: Oh, take that one, Fred. 

Rusy: Yes, sir, that’s a good one, 
Mister Fred. 

Bun: But it never works out that way, 
Dad. 

Frep: You’re right again, San. (He 
crumples up that paper and throws tt 
at wastebasket.) 

Aangs: Oh dear. 
other one? 

Frep (He shows her another sheet of 
paper): Here you are — and this I’m 
afraid is it. 

Aanes (Looking at it): My goodness, 
Fred — not that much. Not all that 
money? 

Frep: It does seem a lot but I’ve ar- 
rived at that figure more often than 
any other. 

Aenss: But it can’t be. You must have 
made some mistake. You must have 
forgotten something. I think if we 
all help — 

Bup: Sure, Dad. Four heads are better 
than one. 

Brit.y: Hey, who are you leaving out? 

Bun: All right, short pants. Four and 
a half heads. Now, Dad, you’re 
probably making this too compli- 
cated — 

Frep: Indeed? Did you ever look at a 
tax form? 

Bup: No, but in school we had all 
about income tax. It’s just a tax ac- 
cording to ability to pay. 

FreD: Hmm. Well, Son, I’ll be glad to 

have you help. (He goes to desk and 

picks up some tax forms.) Here, have 

a tax form. I’ve scribbled figures in 

on most of these but you can still 


Well, what’s the 
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read the printed part. (He hands one 
to Bup.) You want one, Agnes? (He 
hands one to her.) 

Rusy: Let me see that thing, Mister 
Fred. 

Frep (Handing one to Ruy): All 
right, Ruby. (He keeps his sheet of 
paper with figures in his hand.) 

Aanes (Turning it upside down and 
then right side up): My goodness, it’s 
like a Chinese puzzle. 

Brtiy (Looking up): It is? Gee, Pop, 
maybe you better do my puzzle and 
let me do the tax stuff. 

Frep (Dryly): Thank you for the sug- 
gestion. (He goes to desk, swings 
chair around facing the others and sits 
down.) 

Bup (Still studying tax form): Oh, 
there’s nothing much to this. 

Rusy: I’m glad you think so, Mister 
Bud. The one I got here is sure 
mixed up. I thought there was just 
one kind of income tax but there’s all 
kinds. Normal tax — surtax — 
what’s the difference? 

Frep: Perhaps Bud can explain. 

Bup: Well, I would say, Dad, that a 
normal tax would be to a surtax — 
well — what a surtax would be to a 
normal tax. 

Frep: Son, you should be a tax expert. 

Bun: Sure, Dad, and do you know what 
I think your trouble is? 

Frep: I am all ears. 

Bup: You’ve missed some of your 
exemptions. 

Frep: Son, I can count to three. There 
is your mother. There is you and 
there is Billy. We have often wished 
there were more children — never 
more than now — but there are not. 

Bun: But there are other deductions... 


Briuuy: Sure, Pop. I’ll bet you can de- 
duct Sally Burton. 

Frep: No, Son. I’m afraid not. Sally is 
Mr. Burton’s deduction. 

Bitty: But she ought to be ours, too. 
She’s an expense — Bud’s always 
buying her ice cream sodas. 

Bun: Listen, you. . . . Say, Dad — 
how about Ruby? 

Frep: I’ve got Ruby. 

Rusy: Me, Mister Fred? 

Frep: Yes, Ruby. You're a different 
kind of deduction because I pay you 
a salary, but you help. 

Rusy: I do? Mister Fred, that cer- 
tainly does make me feel good. I 
sure am glad I’m a reduction. 

Frep: Deduction, Ruby, but never 
mind, it amounts to the same thing. 

Aanes (Suddenly): I said you’d for- 
gotten something, Fred, and I just 
remembered. My limerick contest. 
I won five dollars. 

Frep: Agnes, as a matter of fact, I had 
included that paltry sum. It put us 
us into a higher bracket which cost 
fifteen dollars more in tax. 

Aqnss: Oh dear. 

Frep: Now, if you could think of 
something constructive like medical 
expenses — 

Aanes (Brightly): Why, of course — 
we all went to the dentist. 

Frep: No, that’s not enough. 

Aanes: Well, when the bills came in 
you said it was enough. . . . And the 
boys had the measles. 

Frep: That’s still not enough. Now, 
if we’d had some big hospital bill — 

Aanes: Why, Fred, you sound as 
though you wished we’d all been 
dreadfully ill. 

Frep: Nothing of the kind, but the 








medical expenses have to be over 

five percent of your income in order 

to count. 

Aaengs: Oh. 

Bun: How about charity, Dad? 

Frep (Looking at his page): Well, I’ve 
listed some things for that. The 
church, the Red Cross and so forth. 
Why didn’t we give more to charity, 
Agnes? : 

Aaness: I don’t know, dear. I asked 
you several times if I could make a 
donation and you said we couldn’t 
afford it. 

Frep: Hmmm. 
couldn’t. 

Bup (Looking at form): Gosh, Dad, 
there just doesn’t seem to be any- 
thing else you can deduct. 

FReEp: Son, I’m afraid you’re right. I’m 
afraid this is what I’m going to have 
to pay. 

AGNEs: Oh, no, Fred! 

Frep (Turning to desk): Vll check 
these figures just once more. (He 
picks up pencil and starts to check 
Sigures. The phone rings. Frep looks 
annoyed.) 

Bup: I’ll get it, Dad. (He goes to phone 
and picks up receiver.) Hello? Oh, 
Sally. How are you? What’s that? 
Well, Sally, I don’t think I can now. 
I’m helping Dad with his income 
tax. ...He has? Gee, he must be an 
expert. Well, I’m sorry I can’t. 
Goodbye . . . (He hangs up.) Boy, 
Dad, what do you think of that? 
Sally says her father has his income 
tax all done. 

Frep (Dryly): Well, that’s fine. 

Bun: And what’s more, Sally says he’s 
feeling cheerful. 

Frep: Son, the only difference between 


Well, I suppose we 





Sam Burton and me is that I’m not 
feeling cheerful. But I guess I am 
finished — I’m afraid these figures 
are correct. 

Aaners: But Fred, they can’t be. I’m 
sure you’re overpaying — 

Frep: Agnes, you said that last year. 

Aangs: But it’s such a lot. What’ll we 
do? : 

Frep: We'll just have to do without 
for the rest of the year. 

AGNEs: Oh dear me. 

Rusy: Land sakes, Miss Agnes... . 

Frep: This certainly puts me in a jam’ 

Aangs: You’re not the only one, Fred. 

Rusy: I should say not. 

Bitty: Dad, if you’re on the spot — 
well, I’ve got three dollars and sixty- 
two cents in my piggy bank. You 
can have it. 

Frep: Billy, that is a most generous 
offer but I’m afraid it wouldn’t help. 
You’d just increase my income and 
put me in a higher bracket. 

Bup: But Dad, I’m still sure there 
must be some other way of figuring 
it. 

Aanzs: Yes, Fred, there must be some 
way you can cut it down — 

Bup: Well, I’m going to get my algebra 
book. (He starts left.) 

Frep: Son, how will that help? 

Bup: I’m not sure, Dad, but we'll start 
all over. Your income tax is the un- 
known quantity. We’ll make that X 
and go on from there. (Bun goes off 
left.) 

Frep (Shaking his head): X marks the 
spot... . Agnes, didn’t I get another 
form from the Treasury Department? 
I’ve scribbled on most of these and 
I’ve got to copy all this stuff — 

Aangs: It would be right in the desk, 
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dear, with the bills and things. (She 
walks about nervously.) Oh dear, I 
wish — 


Ruy (Whispering): Miss Agnes, what 
are we going to do about what’s on 
the back porch? 

Aq@nes: Sh-h... 

FRED (Going through pigeonholes): I’m 
sure I remember getting another 
form. Why is it I can’t ever find any- 
thing in this desk? 

Aangs: Now, Fred, for goodness sakes. 
... Here, let me look. (She comes to 
desk and pulls some envelopes from 
pigeonhole.) 

Frep: They come in those long en- 
velopes marked U. 8. Treasury — 
Official Business — (AGNEs thumbs 
through piles and takes out a long 
envelope.) 

AanEs: This must be it. Yes —- Official 
Business. Fred, you never opened it. 

Frep: No, I thought I’d have enough 
with these others. Well, let me have 
it. 

Aanes (Slitting envelope and taking out 
check): But — but Fred, it’s not a 
form — it’s a check. 

F rep: What’s that? Agnes, let me see 
that — there must be a mistake — 
Aangs: Yes, there has been, dear, in 
your last year’s income tax. Refund, 

it says. 

Frep: Refund? How much? 

Aqnes: Ninety-eight dollars — isn’t 
that wonderful? Look! (She hands 
him check.) 

FRED (Glancing at check): Ninety-eight 
dollars. (He immediately starts gesti- 
culating with the check.) Well — 
well — well! You see, folks, that 
just goes to show — American effi- 
ciency! Here I am — one of mil- 


lions — I make a mistake in my in- 
come tax and need I worry about it? 
No. Our Treasury Department, the 
watchdog of the nation’s wealth, 
takes care of it for me — they send 
me a refund. (With a gesture he tosses 
the check onto the desk.) I tell you it’s 
wonderful. 

Rusy: I'll say it’s wonderful, Mister 
Fred. 

Bitty: It sure is, Pop. 

Aangzs: Oh, Fred, I’m so relieved. 

Frep:Soam I. Why, Agnes, this prob- 
ably means I’m figuring it too high 
again this year. 

Aanss: Yes, Fred, and I’ve been so 
worried — not just about the income 
tax — but about something else. 

Frep: Why, Agnes. What is it? 

Aangs: I — I’ve been wanting to tell 
you all evening but you’ve been so 
busy — you see — that is — well, 
we've been so extravagant — 

Frep: We? 

Rusy: Yes, Mister Fred, I’m in on it. 

Aenss: It’s really my fault, Fred. I 
made a payment on a new spring 
coat — and then, well, Ruby needed 
a new refrigerator — 

Frep (Still all smiles): Well, that 
sounds reasonable enough — coat to 
keep you warm —refrigerator to 
keep you cool — 

Aanes: But the coat’s rather ex- 
pensive — 

Rusy: And the refrigerator’s on the 
back porch. The men are coming to 
install it in the morning. That is, if 


you — 

Frep: They are? Well, Ruby, I don’t 
know why we can’t take care of that 
—and Agnes, you needed a spring 
coat — (Expansively laughing) Ha, 











who said the Ides of March? 

Bup (Entering with a book): I did, Dad. 
Why? 

Frep: Because, Son, the Ides of March 
is not going to bother us at all. 

Bup: What’s happened? 

Bitty: Pop got a check. 

Aanss: Yes, Bud — a refund from the 
Treasury Department on his last 
year’s tax — : 

Frep: For ninety-eight dollars, Son. 
Look at this. (Bup crosses and takes 
check from FRED.) 

Bun: Boy, oh boy — ninety-eight dol- 
lars — (He looks at check.) Did you 
say ninety-eight dollars, Dad? 

Frep: | certainly did. 

Bup: But Dad, this check isn’t for 
ninety-eight dollars. It’s for ninety- 
eight cents. 

Frep (His face dropping): Wh-what? 
(He grabs check from Bup and stares 
at it for a moment.) Ninety-eight 
cents. It’s a waste of the taxpayer’s 
money to write a check for that 
amount. (7'urning to AGNES) Agnes, 
you said this check was for ninety- 
eight dollars. 

Aaenes (Coming to look): But — but it 
must be, Fred. No one ever writes 
checks for ninety-eight cents. 

Frep: The Treasury Department does. 
That’s what this one is for. Ninety- 
eight cents. 

AGNEs: Oh, my. 

Rusy: Oh, me. The Ides of March is 
back. 

Frep: Well, this settles it. We paid a 
big income tax last year. We’re going 
to pay a big income tax this year. 

Aangs: But Fred, my coat — 

Rusy: The refrigerator — 

Briiy: And my bicycle. 











Bun: And then there’s — 

Aaenes: But Fred, the coat and the re- 
frigerator are already here — 

Frep: That doesn’t matter — take 
them back — get rid of them. We'll 
just have to do without all those 
things — we'll have to do without 
everything. (He rises and crosses left.) 
In fact, from now on, the watch- 
word in this house is — Do Without. 

Aanres: But Fred, where are you 
going? 

Frep: To the kitchen — to heat up the 
coffee. (The phone rings. AGNES 
picks it up.) 

Aanes: Hello? Mr. Saunders? Just a 
minute .. . Fred, it’s for you. 

Frep (Sadly): All right. I'll take it. 
(He goes to desk, sits down in chair, 
and picks up the phone.) Fred 
Saunders speaking . . . Who? (He 
sits up straight and his voice changes.) 
Charlie! ... No, no, they didn’t tell 
me, Charlie. (Laughing) Well, you 
know how it is, Charlie — head of 
the house, nobody ever tells me any- 
thing. . You don’t mean it, 
Charlie? Well, that’s fine. . . . Sure, 
Charlie, sure. . . . Oh, no, don’t let 
it get away, Charlie... . Yes, I’ll be 
there, Charlie. First thing in the 
morning, Charlie. Fine, Charlie. 
(He hangs up, rises and faces the 
family all smiles.) Well, what do you 
know? That was Charlie. 

Aanes (Facetiously): You don’t mean 
it? 

Bup: That was about the car, wasn’t 
it, Dad? 

Frep: Yes. So you were the one who 
took the message? 

Bup: I was going to tell you but Mom — 

Frep: He’s got just what I wanted. 
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Four door — the light gray — 
Agnes, at last we’re going to get rid 
of the old bus. 

Aenes: But Fred, you’re not going to 
buy a new car? 

Frep: Why, of course. You know I’ve 
been waiting for months — 

AaNnEs: How can we afford — 

Rusy: Mister Fred, I thought we was 
all going to have to do without. 

Frep: Oh — er — well — of course. 
Certain things. But a car, that’s dif- 
ferent. 

AGNEs: It is? 

Frep: Yes, you see — a car — well, I 
need it for business. 

Rusy: Well, I need the refrigerator in 
my business, Mister Fred. 

Aaengs: And I read where a wife ought 
to be a business asset, Fred. New 
clothes help, you know. 

Bitty: I guess my business is school. 
If I had a bicycle to get there and 
back, I’d save shoe leather. 

Bup: Now, wait a minute. Dad is 
right. He does use the car for his 
business — 

Bitty: And you want him to have it so 
you can use it for your business. 
Big-shot Bud with his heavy dates. 

Bun: Quiet, you. 

FRED: Now — now, just a minute. It 
does seem that we have to consider 
things from all angles — from each 
person’s viewpoint. Now, if we 
can’t afford a new car — 

Bup: But gee, Dad — you mean — 

Aganes: Oh, Fred, you’ve been wanting 
it for so long — 

Rusy: If we can’t afford a new car I 
guess we can’t afford a new re- 
frigerator — 

Buty: Or a bicycle — 


AGNEs: Or a spring coat — 

Frep: Exactly. It appears that if we 
can’t afford a car, we can’t afford 
anything. And that, of course, is the 
negative viewpoint. What we need 
is an affirmative viewpoint. 

Rusy: You mean, Mister Fred, that 
we ought to change them can’ts to 
can’s? 

Frep: Yes, something like that, Ruby. 
Let’s try again. Now if you need 
these various things you mention 
as much as I need a car — well, I 
guess —I guess we'll just have to 
get them. 

AanEs: Fred! 

Bitty: Hooray! 

Rusy: Mister Fred, with that new re- 
frigerator I can make that peach 
ice cream again that you like so 
much. 

Frep: Fine, Ruby. How about some 
for dinner tomorrow night? 

Rusy: Yes, sir, and right now I’m going 
out and make some fresh coffee so 
you can get those figures copied. 
(She exits left.) 

Frep: Ah, yes, the income tax. (He sits 
down at desk again.) 

Bup: Do you need my help any longer, 
Dad? 

Frep: No, thank you, Son. Compared 
to all these other expenses that have 
come up in the last few minutes, this 
income tax doesn’t seem so bad after 
all. 

Bup: Oh. Well, then I think I’ll run 
over to Sally’s and tell her about the 
new car. Is that all right, Mom? 

Aenes: Yes, Bud, but don’t stay late. 

Bup: I won't. (He starts off upstage 
right.) See you later, everybody. 
(He exits.) 




















Bitty: Boy, I’m going to look through 
the bicycle catalogue again. I can’t 
decide between two models. (He 
runs off left.) 

AGnes: You see, Fred, the Ides of 
March isn’t going to be so bad after 
all. 

Frep: What do you mean by that? 

Aanes: Well, you haven’t lost your 
shirt. In fact, we’ve gained things. 
New car, new coat— 

Frep: Now, just a minute, Agnes. 
Don’t try to tell me I’m making 
money with all this expense — 

Aangss: No, of course not. I guess we 
were never meant to be rich. 

Frep: No, I guess not. 

Acnes: But we always come through 
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all right, don’t we? And think of the 

fun we have. Fred, it’s worth a lot 

to have a happy family. 

Frep: I’ll say it is. Why, it’s worth 
more money than — (He stops.) But 
shhh. (He rises and goes to her.) 
Don’t say another word about it. 

AGNEs: But Fred, why not? 

Frep (Putting arm around her and 

smiling): Because, Agnes, (Looks 

about the room) someone might be 
listening, and if they ever found out 
how much our happiness is worth, 
think of the tax we’d have to pay on 
that. (He puts his hand under her 


chin, tilts her head back and kisses her 
on the nose as the curtain falls.) 
THE END 






Mince: “All the world’s a stage, and 
all the men and women merely 
players’ — (With greater speed) 
“They have their entrances and their 
exits,’ (Yawns) “And one man in 
his time plays many parts, his acts 
being seven ages first the infant...” 
(Door opens and her sister, ADELE, 
enters, carrying an overnight bag.) 

ADELE: Hi, infant. 

Mince (Sits up rubbing her hair with 
the towel): Hi, sister of the sere and 
yellow leaf. Oh, boy, I’m tired. 
(Yawns again) 

ADELE: Don’t tell me, Midge, you’ve 
just washed your head. 

M1pGeE (Runs a comb through her curls) : 
Right the first time. Washed my 
head and can’t do a thing with it, 
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can’t even learn the seven ages. 

ADELE: Oh, Midge, I’m so sorry. 

Mince: Why? Have I disgraced the 
family? 

ADELE: Silly. I wanted to do it for you. 

Mince (Stops combing and stares at her 
sister): Adele Bennett, have you 
softening of the brain? 

ADELE: On the contrary, I’m using my 
head to earn me a new dress for the 
prom. I’ve taken a mail order course 
and I’ve gone into business — the 
beauty parlor business. 

Min¢e: Oh, I see. Well, you must be 
stark mad if you supposed I’d ever 
pay you for washing my bean. 
Money’s exactly what I need, too. It 
seems awful skimpy of me to donate 
only fifty cents to the new swimming 
pool, but I just bought Mother’s 
birthday present and to do that I had 
to stay away from the §.D. Club 
today. (Sound of laughter in the 
distance) 

ADELE: Naturally I wasn’t planning to 
charge you anything. It was to bea 
form of advertising. Whether you 
know it or not, you’re quite popular— 

Minee: Rats. 

ADELE: Well, you’re Class President, 
aren’t you? Look, Midge, if you can 
get a half dozen of your pals in here, 
I’ll give you a facial free. 

Minge: A what? 

ADELE: A facial. A whole dollar facial, 
including a Du Barry pack and 
everything, absolutely for nothing. 

Mince: Good for nothing, if you ask 
me. No, thanks. 

ADELE: Suppose I were to pay you? 

Mince: How much? 

ADELE: A quarter. 

Mince: Do you suppose I would sell 


myself as cheap as that? Hardly. 
Make it fifty cents and I’ll get the 
S.D. Club. Hear them? They’re 
meeting in Wacky’s room. 

ApELE: The §8.D. Club? Shakespeare 
Dramatic Club? Doesn’t do to have 
them too highbrow. 

Mince: Highbrow, my _ eyebrow. 
They’re busy eating eclairs. I 
couldn’t attend on account of want- 
ing the dough for my donation. The 

8.D. Club is the Saturday Dessert 
Club. 

ADELE: They ought to be good ma- 
terial. It’s a bargain. 

Mince (Jumps up): I'll say it’s a bar- 
gain. Six girls always ready to waste 
their money on anything. 

ApELE: You needn’t tell them you’re 
only a come on. 

Mince: Don’t have to. They know I 
wouldn’t spend a nickel for anything 
as silly as a facial. (Hzits right. 
ADELE clears off a table and opens her 
suitcase. She is busy taking out jars, 
etc., when MipGe returns followed by 
siz girls, Wacky, Siats, GRACE, 
Mimi, Izzy and Fio) You kids all 
know my sister, Adele? 

Grirts: Oh, yes. (They sit around on the 
floor.) 

ApDELE: I’ve gone into this business, 
girls, in a strictly scientific way. 
Made a study of it. Beside facials, I 
give shampoos and sets. 

Minge: Say, Del, I just happened to 
think. How long is this going to 
take? Quentin’s coming about 
four... 

ADELE: My dear, you'll be in the pink 
of condition to greet him. (She busies 
herself opening a carton she has 
brought.) 








Mince: It’s about the swimming pool. 

Wacky: Good. I’ve made all my col- 
lections but yours, Midge. 

Mince: Put me down for a buck. Pay 
you later. Quentin’s mother used to 
go here to Duncan Hall and she’s 
making a donation. Her father, 
Quentin’s grandfather, is old Dr. 
Waterman across the road. Tin’s 
sure we can get him to sign up for 
twenty-five bucks. 

Stats: Good enough. (ADELE takes an 
electric baby-bottle heater out of the 
carton.) 

Mince: No soap, Del. We’re forbidden 
to use electric appliances. 

ADELE: So are we at college. But we do. 

Grace: I have a waffle iron. 

Izzy: I have a sandwich grill. 

Mimmtie: What about my electric iron? 

Fio: And my toaster? 

Mince: But you shouldn’t, any of you. 
And you know it. 

ADELE: Don’t be fanatical, Midge. 
You only have to steam your face 
five minutes. We’re all here. Noth- 
ing can happen. (She seats MipGE 
over the implement and covers her face 
with a towel while Wacky plugs in 
the cord.) 

Fo: I’d have a facial, too, if I could 
have a complexion like yours, Miss 
Bennett. 

ApELE: It might even be better. I 
haven’t had time to give myself one, 
yet. This steaming draws out all the 
imperfections. Then I rub in a 


nourishing cream. Did you ever stop 
to consider what a beating your face 
has to take? Wind, rain, snow... 
Mince (Under towel) : Sleet, hail — like 
the letterman. 
Mimic (A brunette): I always wanted 
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to be a blonde. 
Miss Bennett? 

ApvELE: Not my hair. (Proudly. Then 
adds hurriedly) But lots of girls do — 
very successfully. 

Mrmmiz: I don’t suppose I’d dare — 

ApELE: My course doesn’t include 
bleaching, yet. 

Grace: How about pimples? Would a 
facial help pimples? 

ADELE: Definitely. Tones up the skin. 
Helps circulation. Also, don’t forget 
the importance of your hands. A 
manicure does something for your 
self-esteem. Would one of you please 
put some water in a couple of glasses? 

Fo: I will. (Exit Fuo.) 

ADELE: Properly manicured nails give 
you a definite poise. Anyone can 
smear enamel on, but when it’s done 
professionally . . . 

Mriumie: I know exactly what you 
mean. (The girls all examine their 
nails.) 

ApELE: And I have some of the most 
exotic shades. 

Mince: Are you forgetting me? 

ADELE: No, indeed. (FLo returns with 
two cups, full of water, which ADELE 
sets on either side of the electric cooker.) 
Dip your fingers in this, Midge. 

MinG_E (Complies): Don’t forget I can’t 
sit here cooking all day. 

ADELE: Takes patience to be beautiful. 

Mince: Takes more than that. 

Stats: How much would it cost if I 
had a set, a manicure and a facial? 

ADELE: Only three dollars. I guess 
you’ve steamed enough, Midge. 

Mince: Good. (Gets up and pulls out 
the plug) Ouch! Golly, that darned 
thing spit back at me. Wow! (Holds 
her hand and blows on it.) 


Do you bleach hair, 
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ApELE: If you were allowed to use 
more electricity you’d know you 
shouldn’t touch it with wet hands. 
Let me see. 


Mince: Blame take it. Burns like fire. 

ADELE (Inspects hand): It’s nothing, 
nothing much. I’ll put some sooth- 
ing cream on it. (Covers hand with 
cream and wraps a handkerchief over 
it) Now, you see, girls, the pores are 
all opened. First I apply an astring- 
ent cream, then a nourishing cream, 
then a marvelous, simply marvelous 
pack. 

Fio: I might have a facial. Try any- 
thing once. 

Mimtie: I’m kind of busted. 

Izzy: You! With your allowance! 

ADELE (Who has been working with 
furious speed): We now come to the 
last and most important step. The 
Du Barry pack. This stays on until 
it is dry. Then you lave it in warm 
water. 

Wacky: How long do you leave it in 
water? (Girls laugh) 

Stats: Lave means wash, dummy. 

Wacky: Oh. 

ApDELE: Your face is made up of thou- 
sands and thousands of pores. . . 

Mince: Like Swiss cheese. 

ADELE: Maybe yours is. This is really 
a chemical clay. And it draws out all 
the imperfections. (Hurriedly daubs 
on a greenish cream) 

Wacky: Golly, pea green. It ought to 
do something. Maybe I’ll have a 
facial, too. 

Fo: Me first. I said it before you. 

ADELE: Don’t worry, girls, we have all 
afternoon. There you are, Midge. 
Lie down and relax until it feels stiff. 
Then wash it off and you’re all done. 


Mince: What price beauty! 

Fio: Come on, kids, watch me. I’m 
next. (As ADELE packs up her ma- 
terials the girls file out.) My room’s 
the second door to the left. I’ll set 
up a table. 

ADELE (Left alone with Mince): You 
see, there’s a great need for a thing 
like this. 

Mince: Don’t forget my great need be- 
fore you go. Here’s my half dollar. 
You can give me a buck. 

ADELE: Goodness, don’t you trust me 
for a minute? 

Mince: Yeah, but not much more. It’s 
the silliest performance I ever saw. 
And if Miss McGill found out she’d 
be wild. 

ADELE (Ready to depart): I wonder why 
headmistresses never pay any atten- 
tion to their heads. (Exit. Mince 
lies down on the couch again and picks 
up “Hamlet.” From outside come one 
long and two short whistles. She goes 
to the window, careful to keep out of 
sight.) 

Mince: Hi, Quentin. 

QUENTIN (Jnvisible): Hi, Midge, come 
to the window. 

Mince: I am. 

QUENTIN: Can’t see you. 

Mince: You shouldn’t. Aren’t you 
early? I’m not ready. 

QuENTIN: How long’ll you be? 

Mince (Works her face): ’Bout half an 
hour. 

QuENTIN: O.K. Suppose I go over to 
Gramp’s now and sell the idea, then 
you can come over with a pledge? 

Mipge: Good. Fine. 

QUENTIN: Be seein’ you. 

Mince: Right. (Lies down again and 
picks up book, yawns and the book 





sags. She sleeps with heavy breathing. 
From down the hall come loud voices, 
then shouts.) 

Voices (Off): Pull it down. Put it out. 
Water. Water. Fire! Fire! Fire! 
(The school fire bell goes off.) 

Mince (Sits up confused): Darn the 
old fire drill! 

CURTAIN 


* * * * 


ScENE 2 

SerrinG: Doctor’s office. 

At Rise: Dr. WATERMAN ts sitting at 
the desk telephoning. 

Dr. WATERMAN (A siren wails outside): 
Repeat that, please, Mrs. Thompson. 
So much noise. There seems to be a 
fire in Dunean Hall. . . . I couldn’t 
say. The engines are there. ... Yes 
... Yes... No, I don’t think so. 
Take a little bi-carb, and call me up 
if you don’t feel better. (Rings off. 
His Nurse enters.) Now I guess I 
can see that grandson of mine. 

Nurse: He’s dashed over to the fire, 
Doctor. Mrs. Simmons is in the 
waiting-room. She’s had an — an 
accident. 

Doctor: Accident? What kind? 

Nurse: She was cleaning the inside of 
a vase and she can’t get her hand out. 

Doctor: Caught by her own fussiness, 
eh? Send her in. (Exit Nurse.) 
These ultra-perfect housekeepers! 
(Enter Mrs. Stumons, her hand in a 
large vase. Nurse follows.) 

Mrs. Stmmons: Oh, Doctor, I’m all un- 
nerved. I’d almost rather have you 
cut off my hand than let anything 
happen to the vase. It was a wedding 
present. Hand-painted. My great 
aunt painted it herself. 


Doctor: Suppose we go in the other 
room and see what we can do. (Exit 
all three as QUENTIN enters dragging 
Mince. She is still pea green, but has 
forgotten about the pack.) 

Mince: Tin, are you sure, are you 
positive the fire’s out? 

QUENTIN: Sure I’m sure. It was out be- 
fore the engines came. Only a 
curtain. 

Mince: I never was so scared in all my 
life. 

QuENTIN: Don’t wonder, after the burn 
you got. You say you put cream on 
it? Strong tea would have been 
better. 

Mince: Forget about me. It’s the 
school I’m worried about. If Dun- 
can Hall had burned to the ground, 
one person, and only one would have 
been responsible. Me. 

QUENTIN: You? Why you? 

Munge: Because I aided and abetted it. 
Me, on a scholarship! There’s ap- 
preciation for you. 

QUENTIN: Sit down. 

Mince (Erect in chair): Did I know we 
were not allowed to have electric ap- 
pliances? I did. And if I had done 
the right thing this would never 
have happened. 

QuENTIN: Well, no one was hurt but 
you. 

Mince: Pough, that’s nothing. I’m 
burned up inside. 

Mrs. Smumons (From the next room): 
How can I lie here and relax? 

QUENTIN: Gramp’s in the next room. 
He’ll fix you up in no time. 

Nourse (Enters, takes a look at MipGE 
and gasps): You poor dear. 

QUENTIN: It’s nothing, nothing but a 
little burn... 











— | 




















Nurse: The doctor had better see you 
immediately. (Exit Nurs.) 

QuENTIN: He’s awfully gentle. 

Doctor (Enters. Looks at Minar and 
raises his brows): Hum. 

QUENTIN: There was a little fire at 
Duncan Hall. It’s out, but Midge 
got a burn. 

Mipe¢e: It’s nothing. I have so much 
worse worries. (Chokes back a sob) 
Docror: There, there, my dear. Think 
of pleasant things. Aren’t you the 
lady who was coming for a swimming 
pool donation? (Mince nods) I'll 
take care of that before you leave. A 
nice school, Duncan Hall. My 
daughter — his mother — used to 
go there. A fine, sensible school. No 
silly, advanced notions. Now, to get 
down to business . . . you’d better 
come into my operating room. I'll 

try not to hurt you. 

QuENTIN: Can’t you give her morphine, 
or something? 

Doctor: Hold your horses, young 
man. I’m still the doctor. (He has 
put a circular mirror over one eye) 
Let me have a look at that face. 

Mince: Face? Face! Oh, my face! 
I forgot all about it. I didn’t burn 
my face. It was my hand. (Holds 
up hand) 

QuENTIN: You never mentioned your 
hand. 

Minge: Didn’t I? I was so frightened. 
You asked if I’d burned myself and I 
said a little. 

QUENTIN: Well, for cat’s sake, what is 
the matter with your face? 

Mince: Nothing. I was supposed to 
let it dry. It’s a pack. 

QUENTIN: Pack? 

Mines: Yes, a — a beauty pack. 
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Doctor: Pack of nonsense if you ask 
me. Hadn’t you better wash that 
stuff off? 

Mince: Oh, yes, please. 

Doctor (Jo Nurse): Help her. (Exit 
Mince and Nurse.) Thought you 
told me she was such a sensible kid. 

QuENTIN (Who has been shaking with 
laughter): She is, generally. Golly, 
day, but that’s funny. 

Doctor: Guess I must be getting old. 
A young girl like that — beauty 
treatment, my foot. 

QUENTIN (Still laughing): It’s a wow all 
right. I thought gangrene had set in, 
and mortification — 

Doctor: Mortification should have 
set in. A child like that getting a — 
what do they call it? A facial! As if 
the good Lord hadn’t given her a 
better face than she can get with 
green mud. 

QUENTIN: Girls get funny ideas, 
Gramp. You ought to know that by 
now. 

Doctor: Your mother didn’t. Not as 
silly as that. (Enter Miss McGmu1, 
headmistress of Duncan Hall.) 

Miss McGuu: Pardon me, Doctor, for 
crashing in like this, but they told 
me Midge Bennett was here. 

Doctor: She is. 

Miss McGiuut: Oh, Doctor, is she 
badly burned? 

Doctor: Not so far as I have seen. 

Miss McGiiu: But they said she 
looked ghastly. 

Doctor: They didn’t exaggerate. 

Miss McGuu (Puzzled): May I go to 
her? 

Doctor: She’ll be back in a minute. 
The nurse is washing off some dis- 
gusting stuff. A pack, I think it’s 





called, a beauty pack. 

Miss McGiit (Shocked): Oh, was 
Midge Bennett mixed up in that! I 
didn’t suppose although I knew 
her sister was back of it — (Enter 
Mince, red of cheeks and very 
humble.) 

Mince: Miss McGill — I’m, I’m ter- 
ribly sorry. 

Doctor: We’re all sorry, except this 
good for nothing grandson of mine, 
who thinks it’s funny. Basically I 
consider it very serious. Schools cer- 
tainly aren’t what they used to be 
and I take back anything I said 
about a donation. 

Mince: But the school isn’t to blame. 
Iam. It’s all, all my fault. 

Doctor: In that case it only proves my 
point. My grandson says you are the 
president of your class, a leader in 
the school. No school, no organiza- 
tion is any better than its head. 

Miss McGriu: Let’s not condemn a 
prisoner unheard. Maybe there is 
an explanation. 

Mince: Oh, but there isn’t. I haven’t 
any excuse. I knew what I was 
doing was wrong. 

Miss McGii: You mean you let your 
sister use the electric steamer — 

Mince (Nods): It’s really a_ bottle 
warmer. I guess maybe I must have 
damaged it when I pulled out the 
wire. That’s when I burned my 
hand — the burn I told you about, 
Tin. 

QuENTIN: Oh, so that was it. 

Miss McGiu: But, Midge, you knew 
you were not allowed to use electric 
equipments. 

Mince: That’s what I said. 

Doctor (Impatiently): All this talk 








about electric baby warmers, and 
what have you — a silly rule to ex- 
pect civilized people not to use mod- 
ern equipment. No one gets at the 
basic problem. Why should a girl, 
not any silly flibbertigibbet, but the 
leading girl in a school that pretends 
to be a substantial institution, waste 
her time with packs? ‘ 

QUENTIN: Because she wanted to be 
beautiful. 

Mince: Oh, no, Tin, that wasn’t the 
reason. I thought it was just as silly 
as your Grandfather does. And now, 
against the fifty cents I’ve made, 
I’ve lost the pool twenty-five dollars. 

Doctor: What fifty cents are you talk- 
ing about? 

Mince: The fifty cents I was paid to 
have the facial. 

Doctor: You say you were paid? 

Mince: Of course. You don’t suppose 
I’d do it for nothing! 

Miss McGitit: Now we're getting 
somewhere. Midge, will you please 
start at the beginning. 

Mince: My sister wanted to get some 
customers, so first she said she’d 
give me a treatment free. But 
naturally I wasn’t interested. Then 
she offered me a quarter. I was very 
anxious to chip in a dollar toward the 
pool, but I was awful busted and 
couldn’t scrape together more than 
half a dollar. So I disobeyed the 
rules of the school and nearly burned 
it to the ground, for that fifty cents. 

Mrs. Stmmons (Enters, hand still in 
vase): I’m sorry to interrupt you, 
Doctor, but I can’t wait all day. 

QUENTIN: What on earth, Gramp... 

Docror: Go in the other room with 
her, Quentin. See if you can get her 




















hand out of that vase. 

QuENTIN: Gosh, this is a funny day. 
(Exit QUENTIN and Mrs. SIMMONS.) 

Doctor: Miss McGill, in education I 
always believe in getting down to the 
basic facts. Basically, what this 
young lady did, although it was con- 
trary to rules, was inspired by an 
praiseworthy motive. Do you agree 
with me? 

Miss McGiuu: I do, Doctor Water- 
man. I thought there must be some 
good reason. 

Doctor: Then she will not be pun- 
ished? 

Miss McGiu: I couldn’t make that 
promise. I’ll have to keep all the 
girls involved on bounds for a week. 

Mines: Of course. That’s right. 

Doctor: Who am I to object, if the 
young lady does not? Now, as for 


that donation. When I realize, dear 
child, what you have suffered for 
yours, I feel like a piker. (Picks up 
pen) Suppose I double it. 

Mince: Oh, Dr. Waterman! Then it 
wasn’t all wasted! (Enter Mrs. 
Smumons, carrying vase, followed by 
QUENTIN.) 

Mrs. Smmons: Well, Doctor, your 
smart grandson did the trick. What 
do I owe you? 

Doctor: Nothing. He did the trick. 

Mrs. Srumons: Then let me donate 
something to the swimming pool. 
(Digs into her pocketbook and ad- 
dresses Miner) Would fifty cents 
help? 

Mince: Yes, indeed. 

QuENTIN: But for cat’s sake, don’t try 
to double it, Midge. 

THE END 


The Voice of Liberty 


by Aileen Fisher 


Characters 

Mr. Dawson 

Mrs. Dawson 

GRAM 

JOEL 

IsAAc 

WILLIAM 

STEPHEN 

A Youne WoMAN 

A Man 

An O_p WoMAN 
Time: The present, with flashbacks to 

the past. 

Serrine: The Dawson living room. 
At Rise: Mr. and Mrs. Dawson and 
Gram are seated in the living room. 


Mr. Dawson: There’s not much use to 
vote. Such candidates! 
Why bother to go down to vote at 
all? 
Why make the effort? 
Mrs. Dawson: That’s the way I feel. 
What good is it? 
Besides, it breaks my morning work- 
time up, 
Having to stand in line for half an 
hour. 
The men we like the most don’t have 
a chance! 
Gram: If folks like you stay home, 
The peoples’ candidates are sure to 
lose. 











I think you ought to go. 
Mrs. Dawson: Now, Gram, you know 
you plan to stay at home 
And lose your vote again! 
Why don’t you vote yourself? 
Gram: With all this rheumatism in my 
bones? 
Besides, I’m not much hand at 
politics, 
And I’m too old. 
Ten years from now I won’t be here 
to care 
Who’s President or Senator or Judge. 
But you'll be here, and so you ought 
to vote 
And let your voice be heard. 
Mrs. Dawson: The weather’s so un- 
certain. 
Why did they go pick this month as 
election time? 
The chances are there’ll be a blizzard 
on. 
Mr. Dawson: As like as not. 
Besides, there’s not much chance 
that folks like us 
Can do a bit of good, filling a ballot 
in. 
JorL (Entering excitedly): I’ve just 
been reading of a resident 
Of Philadelphia since way back 
when, 
Who hasn’t said a word for — let me 
see — 
More than a hundred years, 
And yet whose voice is heard from 
coast to coast, 
From North to South, across the 
USA. ... 
Mr. Dawson: What’s that you say? 
Mrs. Dawson: Don’t talk such non- 
sense, son. 
How can a voice be heard when it is 
still? 








JorL: Well, here’s a hint: 
If you should go to Independence 
Hall, in Philadelphia, 
You’d see it for yourselves — 
A great American, still holding open 
house 
And drawing quite a crowd year 
after year! 
Gram: A great American? 
JoreL (Laughing): Yes. Three feet 
high. A good big ton in weight. 
And slightly cracked! 
Mrs. Dawson: You sound that way 
yourself. 
JorL: There’s something masculine 
about the size, 
The crudeness of the finish, and the 
strength. 

The shape is classic, 
quite feminine... 
Mr. Dawson (Impatiently): Come, 

come, my boy. 
JOEL: It’s really quite a bell! 
Mrs. Dawson: What’s that? 
Gram: A bell! 
Jor.: The story is a thriller any day 
But now especially — around elec- 
tion time. 
I wish that I could vote! 
Well, want to hear? 
It’s all about a bell called Liberty... 
Mrs. Dawson: Of course, we want to 
hear. 
JoEL: You have to start way back to 
set the scene. 
You start with Philadelphia, the 
town 
That William Penn laid out on a 
peninsula 
Between the Schuylkill and the 
Delaware. 
The colonists put up a State House 
there — 


though — 

















Began the year Ben Franklin started 
publishing 
His old Gazette. 1729, to be exact. 
Well, they had quite a time, those 
colonists, 
Getting the State House up 
With all their ties to Britain’s apron 
strings. 
The British wanted trade: 
They forced their products on the 
colonies. 
They made them pay. 
Some colonists approved — the tie 
was strong 
Between them and the mother- 
country still. 
But others fumed, 
And even children had their dander 
up. 
(Flashback to Isaac and WILLIAM, 
two colonial boys) 
Isaac: My father calls them blasted 
British nails! 
Why can’t we make our own? 
When I grow up, I’m never going to 
pound a British nail! 
Wii: They had to use them in the 
State House here. 
It makes my father mad. 
That building should have been 
American 
From start to finish — that’s what 
Father said. 
When I grow up, I’m going to make 
some nails! 
Isaac: Let’s both make nails when we 
grow up, what say? 
I'd like to work with iron. 
Let’s hang around at Pass and 
Stow’s and watch, 
So we’ll know how to handle it. 
Wiuuiam: They used good native 
lumber though, at least, 




















To build the State House of, 
And Uncle Edward says we kilned 
our bricks. 
He helped to lay them up. 
Bots: But British nails! (StePHen 
enters) 
STEPHEN: Say, wait — 
Ibet you haven’t heard thelatest news 
Or you’d have something sharper 
than a British nail 
To bother you! 
I’ve hung around the State House, 
and I know... 
Isaac: Know what? 
STEPHEN: The Superintendents plan to 
buy a bell... 
Isaac: That’s good. It’s time the State 
House had a bell. 
Wit: I[ hope it’s big and loud. 
Isaac: My father says we need a good 
strong bell 
That can be heard across the country 
side, 
Way out past Germantown. 
Who’ll make it? Pass and Stow? 
They’re good at iron. We’ve watched 
them lots of times. 
SrerHEeN: Huh! Pass and Stow! 
The Superintendents never even 
thought of them. 
They’ve ordered us a British bell, my 
lads! 
If you’ve been fussing over British 
nails, 
What do you say about a bell, I ask? 
Isaac: You’re sure that’s right? 
I bet my father hasn’t heard it yet... 
He’d say a bell like that would 
never ring! 
SrepHEN: Of course it will. 
The British know their bells . . . 
That’s why a firm in London got the 
job. 











WILuiaM: But if it doesn’t ring... 
STEPHEN: No chance at all. 
They’ve made a lot of bells, the 
British have. 
Isaac (Belligerenily): There must be 
someone in the colonies 
Who'd know the way to cast a metal 
bell. 
Wituiam: A British bell will never ring, 
I say. 
We'll bet on that! 
STEPHEN: I’ll bet a shilling’s worth of 
British nails 
The bell will ring. 
Isaac: We'll take you up. 
You'll buy the shilling’s worth, be- 
cause we'll win! 
STEPHEN: What difference does it 
make who casts the bell? 
Just so it’s good. 
Just so it rings, I say. (Shrugs and 
goes out) 
Wixi: When we grow up 
Let’s learn to turn out bells as well as 
nails. (They go out.) 
Gram: And how did it turn out, about 
the bell? 
Mr. Dawson: They got an English 
one? 
Mrs. Dawson: And did it ring? 
JoEL: The bell was cast by Englishmen 
all right, 
And at a bargain, too. 
It came in August of the following 
year — 1752, 
Across the sea from London, up the 
Delaware, 
Suspended from the hardwood beam 
that still supports 
Our bell in Independence Hall. 
It had these words around the top 
of it, 
According to the order that went in: 





“Proclaim Liberty throughout all 
the land and unto all the inhabi- 
tants thereof.’ 

Folks didn’t rush it to the belfry 
though. 

They swung it on a temporary frame 

Inside the State House yard, to try it 
out. 

A crowd turned out to watch... 

A few were certain that the bell 
would fail, 

Being British made; 

But, by and large, the crowd was 
confident. 

Of course, the bell would ring. 

Why shouldn’t it? 

That’s what a bell was for. 

Mrs. Dawson: Of course. Of course. 

JoEL: But when the rope was pulled . . . 
(There is an abrupt clang offstage, 
stopping almost as soon as tt starts. 
In a minute Isaac and WILLIAM 
come in excitedly.) 

Isaac: We heard it start to ring, and 

then it stopped! 

The woman next to me 

Was sure the sound would carry 
miles and miles. 

But, say, it didn’t even ring one 
round! 

Wii: It cracked . . . it broke! 
The bell split up the side. We won 

our bet. 

Isaac: I never thought we’d get some 

British nails 

And feel so glad about it. 

British nails! 

Let’s throw them in the river, one 
by one. 

Wixuiam: I wonder if they’ll throw 
the bell in too. 

It’s not much good like that, with 
such a crack. 























Isaac: The first clap of the knocker 
and it split. 
My father said it would. 
Now will they let us make one in the 
colonies? 
Wituiam: I heard John Pass and 
Charley Stow suggest 
They’d like a try. 
They’d make a bell that wouldn’t 
crack, I bet. 
Isaac: They never made a bell but they 
can try. 
They: know their iron. 

We'll have to watch them every 
chance we get. (They go out.) 
Jory: Pass and Stow, two eager 

colonists, 
Turned out a bell. 
Mr. Dawson: What happened to the 
English one that cracked? 
Jor.: They broke it up, and then they 
melted it 
With native copper ore, to make it 
strong. 
They tried a formula: 
For each ten pounds of broken 
British bell, 
Not quite one pound of copper. 
Mr. Dawson: Did it work? 
JoEL: They tried it out on little bells at 
first, 
To test the strength and sound, 
And then they made a mould and 
cast the bell! 
It looked quite good when taken 
from the mould. 
The size and shape were pleasing . . . 
Gram: And the words? The words 
around the top? 
JoxE.: The lettering was better than the 
British, 
People said: 
The words were still the same: 





“Proclaim Liberty throughout all 
the land and unto all the in- 
habitants thereof.” 

Mrs. Dawson: And did it ring? 
JoEL: Just wait! 

It’s spring in Philadelphia this time, 
1753. 

The trees aren’t yet in leaf, but 
swelling at the tips; 

And farmlands greening off beyond 
the town. 

Another day for hanging up a bell, 

For crowds to gather in the State 
House yard... 

(Isaac and WILLIAM come in.) 

Isaac: It’s got to ring. It mustn’t fail 
to ring. 

Witu1amM: There’s Stephen coming. 
Shall we make a bet? 

Isaac: We’ll bet this time the bell will 
ring, not fail. (Calls) 

Say, Stephen, wait. You think the 
bell will ring? 

STEPHEN (Coming in): Well, even if it 
does, it won’t be good. 

You can’t make music in a black 
smith shop! 

Witu1am: You'll bet on that? 

STEPHEN (Hurrying off): There isn’t 
time. I want to find a place. 
(Witu1aM and Isaac exit.) 

JorL: The crowd is waiting, and the 
moment tense. 

The rope is pulled amidst a mighty 
cheer. 

The second bell is swung. . . 

(There is a discordant crash offstage, 

like a crash of kitchen pots and pans.) 

A Youne Woman (Offstage): You call 
that thing a bell? 

A noise like that? 

We'd be a town of deaf mutes in a 
year 





If we were forced to listen to that 
din! 

A Man (Offstage): Let’s Pass it up and 
Stow the bell away. 

Aye, Pass and Stow! 
They deal in iron, not bells. 
might have known. 

An Oxtp Woman (Offstage): You’d 
think they caught a thousand 
cawing crows 

And made a bell of them. 

We'd hear it, heaven knows. 
what a sound! 

(Colonists’ voices trail off, as WiL- 

LIAM and Isaac come on.) 

Wiuuiam (T'rying to be cheerful): It 
didn’t crack at least. It made a 
noise. 

Isaac (Sorrowfully): A noise is right . . . 
but not the noise of bells. 

It’s just as well we didn’t make that 
bet. 

Wim: There’s something wrong. . . 

They put in too mueh copper, some- 
one said; 

They melted too much copper with 
the iron. 

They’ll know next time. 

Isaac: You think they’ll break it up 
and try again? 

Wu.uiam: Of course they will. 

Isaac: But people made some pretty 
mean remarks 

About poor Pass and Stow. 
You heard them, standing near us in 
the crowd. 

Wiuuiam: I wouldn’t care. I’d want to 
try again. 

And so would you. 
And so will Pass and Stow. (They go 
out.) 

Mr. Dawson: And did they try? 

Gram: Of course they did! 


We 


But 


They 








couldn’t wait to try. 
JoEL: They broke the bell and changed 

the formula: 

They cut the copper down, and made 
a mould, 

And cast another bell. 

It didn’t take so long —a couple 
months — 

And it was ready to be swung again. 

Summer. 1753. ; 

Three times and out, you know! 

The crowd is sober now, and ques- 
tioning, 

Not jubilant, expectant as before. 

This time the crowd is on the anxious 
seat: 

Two bells have failed, is this a 
blunder too? 

(Isaac and WILLIAM appear.) 

WituiaM: My father still is full of 

confidence. 

Three times and out, he says. 

This time it works! 

Isaac: We'd better climb the fence 
so we can see. (They go out.) 
JorL: A little ritual, and the rope is 

grasped. 
The bell begins to swing... 
And then it sounds... 
(Sounds of a clear bell ringing off- 
stage.) 
Mrs. Dawson: I’m glad of that! The 
trouble those folks had. 
Jou: The bell rang strong and clear — 
Over the town, over the fields, it 
rang, 
Into the hills along the Delaware, 
All up and down the rich green 
countryside. 
Mr. Dawson: At last, at last. 
Those fellows made a fight, by Jove, 
and won. 
They didn’t just sit back... 

















Jon.: For years the big bell rang: 
For meetings, celebrations, deaths, 
For summoning the Philadelphians 

to hear 
(July the fourth, 1776) 


The Declaration from the State 
House yard. 
Gram (Remembering, slowly): “We 


hold these truths to be self-evident— 
that all men are created equal; that 
they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness .. .” 
Mrs. Dawson: Why, Gram, how you 
remember! Every word. 
Mr. Dawson: I learned it, too, but not 
as well as that. 
Jor: And then it rang of war. 
The colonists against the Britishers! 
It rang of Washington — the day he 
took command, 
And early victories. 
And then the British marched on 
Philadelphia! 
Gram: They didn’t get the bell — don’t 
say they did! 
Mrs. Dawson: They couldn’t have... 
Mr. Dawson: Their fingers itched to 
melt it down, I bet, 
For cannon balls, to shoot the rebels 
with! 
And was it safe? 
Jor: The Continental soldiers saw to 
that. 
They moved the bell away, 
Just put it in a wagon, one of those 
For hauling troop supplies. 
And carted it away to Allentown — 
A creaky, bumpy ride of fifty miles— 
To hide it safely there inside a 
church. 
Gram: I’m glad of that. 





JoEL: Next year the bell was back, 
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Rehung, and going strong in Inde- 
pendence Hall. 
Mrs. Dawson: In Independence Hall? 
The State House, then, 

Was harmed perhaps? 

JOEL: Oh no, it’s standing yet, it’s still 
the same. 

You see, with victory, they changed 

the name... 

To Independence Hall. 

Mr. Dawson: And what about the 
bell? 

Joe: It rang for more than eighty 
years. Then cracked. 

It’s in the Hall on exhibition now. 
Mrs. Dawson: Too bad it had to crack. 
JoEL: Well, strange to say, that crack 

has made the bell 

More famous than it ever was before: 

It’s down where folks can look at it 

these days, 

And looking makes them think, 

It makes them pause... 

Mr. Dawson: It makes me pause, 
myself. 

They fought for things I take for 

granted now, 

Those colonists. 

My liberty has come the easy way. 

They took a stand. They saw a 

problem through — 

By Jove, they did. 

I must confess the story makes me 

blush . . . 

I wasn’t going to vote! 

Oh, what’s the use? I said. What 

good is it? 

We'd still be pounding British nails, 

I guess, 
If they’d said things like that, and 
just sat back. 
Mrs. Dawson: They had to work for 








liberty, and I 

Felt taking time to vote would be a 
chore. 

Gram: I’m guilty too. 

Perhaps I will be gone in ten more 
years — 

But that’s no reason for being silent 
now! 

I ought to care what kind of world 
there’ll be 

For you folks left behind. 

My rheumatism — fiddlesticks! I'll 
vote. 

Why, even with the crack, the clap- 
per dead, 

That bell still speaks to me 

I still can hear it with my inner ear. 

JOEL: The voice of liberty is more than 

just a weight 

Of iron and copper in a cracked old 


bell: 


It’s still alive, 
It still has things to say... 

Mr. Dawson: I know. We can’t stop 
now. 

We can’t stop here. 

If I lived where I wasn’t free to vote, 

Where liberty and voting were a 
farce, 

I'd realize then, by Jove... 

I’d prize these free elections we have 
here! 

The only way to keep democracy 

Is taking part in it. No other way! 

There still is work to do, for all of us. 

JOEL: Those words around the bell. . . 

We’ve got to keep on hearing what 
they say. 

Au: “Proclaim Liberty throughout all 
the land and unto all the inhabi- 
tants thereof.”’ 

THE END 


What Mildred Found Out 


by Claribel Spamer 


Characters 

JEAN Marvow, librarian of a branch 
library in a city 

Lucy Fox, assistant librarian 

JANET STANTON, @ high school student 

MivprepD Lester, her friend 

Bitty Morton, a grammar school boy 

JOHNNY PETERS, his friend 

LauRA JOHNSON, high school English 
teacher 

SEVERAL YOUNG CHILDREN 

SertinG: Riverton Branch Library. 

At Rise: Miss Maruow 1s seated at 
her desk. She is studying a paper 
which she occasionally checks with a 
pencil. MILDRED and JANET enter 


from the left. JANET has a folded paper 
in her hand. 

Miuprep (Jn a loud whisper): It’s al- 
ways hard to imagine Miss Marlow 
being a librarian, isn’t it? So young 
and stylish-looking, I mean. (Miss 
MARLOW suppresses a smile and pre- 
tends absorption in the papers before 
her.) 

JANET: That’s silly, Mildred. Libra- 
rians aren’t buried in their books. 
There’s lots more to it. 

Mitprep: Well — I don’t know. It has 
always seemed stuffy to me. (Points 
to the paper in JANET’S hand) Are you 
sure you’re going to send that in? 
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Janet: Of course. You have to start 
somewhere, and I figure being a page 
will be good experience when I want 
to take the clerk’s exam someday. 
I hope I can work here, though. I’d 
like to be under Miss Marlow. 
(Phone rings) 

Miss Maruow (Picking it up): River- 
ton Library. Becky Thatcher. 
You’re welcome. (Slyly shuts off 
connection with her finger, but keeps 
the instrument in her hand) The new 
look? I don’t know; I’m only a 
librarian. (Mitprep looks very em- 
barrassed. Miss Mar.ow laughs.) 
I’m only teasing, girls. Do you have 
your application there, Janet? The 
exam is only a few weeks off. 

Janet: Yes, Miss Marlow. (Hands 
her the paper) I'd like to have you 
look it over. 

Miss Martow (Glancing through it): 
That’s fine. I’m glad you said under 
“Remarks” that you hope some day 
to be a clerk. The test won’t be hard, 
but the Civil Service Board has to 
know that you are capable. 

Miuprep: But doing nothing but 
putting books on shelves! 

Janet: I hope, if I pass, that I may 
work here, Miss Marlow. 

Miss Mar.ow: Well, Ed is a good 
page, but perhaps they will allow 
us another one. We could use one 
more. If you eventually become a 
clerk, however, you will have to 
work at the main library. They do 
all sorts of filing and research work 
which we do not have at the 
branches. (70 Minprep) There are 
heaps of other things besides book- 
shelving, Mildred. (Points to Hob- 


by Display) Pages help us with 





things of that sort. Janet helped 
me with that one already, didn’t 
you, Janet? (JANET nods. The phone 
rings. Miss MAaRLow answers it.) 

Miss Mariow: Riverton Library. 
Becky Thatcher. You’re welcome. 
(Hangs up) I was just checking my 
order list. Do you think we could 
use another copy of “Linda Marsh’’? 
It has been very popular. 

Miuprep (With enthusiasm): Oh yes! 
It’s always out. Do you buy the 
books for this library? 

Miss Martow: More or less. Each 
branch has different demands from 
its people, so only the librarian can 
really tell what to purchase. The 
staff meetings help us decide. All the 
new books are reviewed then. (A 
war whoop at left. Miss Maritow 
jumps up. Bruty and JoHNNyY rush 
in, JOHNNY pursuing Bruty. They 
are wearing Indian costumes.) Boys! 

JoHNNY (Chasing Bitty behind the 
desk): Well, gee, Miss Marlow, 
Billy thought he’d get away by 
running in here! That’s not fair! 
(Miss Maruow clucks her tongue and 
Bruxy looks sheepish.) 

Briy (Stammering): Well — I — (He 
does not dare look at the librarian. 
As he looks away, his eye lights on the 
Hobby Exhibit. With sudden enthu- 
siasm) Say, Miss Marlow! Do you 
suppose we could have an Indian 
exhibit — here in the library? The 
fellows would be keen on it! 

Miss Mar.tow: I don’t see why not. 

That is, if you would form a com- 

mittee to help me get material, 

Billy. We've lots of books about 

Indians, and we can borrow more 

from the main library. 








Jounny: I’ve got a real tomahawk! 
I'll ask my dad — (Phone rings. 
Miss Mariow sighs. The boys go 
over to the Hobby Display.) 

Miss Mariow: Oh dear! (Picks up 
phone) Riverton Library. Beck — 
Oh, Lucy. You'll be late? That’s a 
shame. Don’t worry. We’ll manage. 
(Hangs up. Three or four children 
begin straggling in at left, whispering 
and wandering about, but now and 
then forgetting and saying an occa- 
sional word out loud.) 

Mi.prepD: Something wrong? 

Miss Martow: Miss Fox is held up in 
a traffic jam, and it is nearly time 
for Story Hour. I hate to put it off. 
It isn’t fair to these little boys and 
girls to make them keep waiting. 
They are so restless, and they love 
the stories so! Yet — (She glances 
around) I can hardly — (Miss 
JOHNSON enters at left and comes to 
the desk.) 

JaNET (Leaning on the “Reader’s 
Guide’): Miss Marlow, could I — 

Miss Jonnson: Good afternoon, Jean. 
Oh excuse me, Janet. I didn’t mean 
to interrupt. I thought you were 
consulting the ‘“Reader’s Guide.” 

Janet (Embarrassed): Oh gosh, I 
didn’t even see it. Hope I didn’t 
rumple it! 

Miss Martow: That’s all right. It 
should not have been left on my 
desk anyway. Suppose you put it 
away for me. That will be good 
practice for when you are a page. 
(JANET carries book across stage out 
right, followed by MILDRED.) 

Miss Jounson: I brought in my stu- 
dents’ book list. Could you let me 

know if any of the books are not 








available for the Reserve Shelf? 

Miss Mariow: Surely, Laura, but 
I’m very busy right now. May I 
give you a ring tonight? 

Miss Jonnson: Of course. (Smiles) 
But before I leave, Mr. Jones wished 
me to ask if you were going to come 
over to school to instruct the 
students on the use of the library 
as you did last year. He says he will 
call a special assembly so you need 
speak only once. 

Miss Martow: I’d like to very much. 
It saves me much time if the stu- 
dents are properly informed, I like 
getting acquainted with them, and 
I find they are not as reluctant to 
use the library if they know a little 
about it. (More children drift in at 
left. Bitty and JoHNNY go out at 
left. JANET and MiLpREp return from 
right.) 

MitpReD: We straightened the maga- 
zines, Miss Marlow. They were out 
of place. 

Miss Mariow: I thought Ed was 
doing that. Of course he is new, and 
he does have a lot to do — 

Janet (Laughing): He was doing it. 
He didn’t really need any help either! 
(Winks at Miss Martow and Mi- 
DRED looks embarrassed) 

Miss Mariow (7'o Miss JoHNson): 
You see? We can find you every- 
thing in this library! (Miss JoHNSON 
laughs, and goes out at left. A CH1Lp 
comes to the desk.) Yes, dear? 

Cuitp: Could the story be about 
monkeys today, please? (Pauses) 
Please? 

Miss Mariow: Gracious! (Looks at 
clock) We'll see, dear. 

JANET: I can make up a beautiful 
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story about monkeys. (See looks 

hopefully at Miss MarLow.) 

Miss Martow: I — I don’t know what 
to say. I’ve thought for a long time 
that I ought to organize a Story 
Teller’s Club since Miss Fox and I 
have so much to do all the time. 
But we like to present stories from 
the children’s books to encourage 
even the tiny tots to look at books 
and to borrow them. 

JANET: I could tell “Pinocchio.” 

Miss Martow: No. The group is too 
varied. There needs to be time for 
a couple of very short stories and a 
showing of picture books — but I 
can’t leave the desk. (Thinks) I 
know what I’ll do. Instead of going 
to the Browsing Room today, I'll 
take the children over to that corner. 
You come with me, Janet, to see 
how I present Story Hour. (She 
rushes to the table at the right and 
quickly selects several children’s books.) 
Mildred, you sit at the desk and — 
(Mitprep draws back.) — or would 
you rather not? 

Mixprep (Awed): Oh, I'd love to! But 
I won’t know what to do. 

Miss Mariow: Well, if anything 
happens you'll have to call me. 
Just keep tabs on things. If the 
phone rings — 

Miuprep: Say “Becky Thatcher.” 
(Miss Mar.ow laughs.) Say, what is 
that all about? 

Miss Martow: It’s the answer to the 
quiz question on Station WPF. 
(Turns to the children) Come along, 
children. We’ll go over here today. 
(The children gather around her.) 
Come on, Janet. (They exit at right.) 

Mitprep: Gee, this is keen! I never 








dreamed there were so many different 

things to do in library work. (Looks 

at book list in front of her) Emily 

Seaman’s latest mystery story is 

checked; I guess Miss Marlow is 

going to buy it. I’ll put in my name 
for it first. (Starts to write on a slip 
of paper. Phone rings. She picks it 
it up.) Hello — I mean, Riverton 

Library. (Hesitates as if undecided 

whether or not to call Miss MarLow) 

Becky Thatcher. (Miss Fox enters 

hurriedly from left.) 

Miss Fox (Removing her hat and coat 
and throwing them on a file): Mil- 
dred! What on earth — Oh heavens, 
what will they think at the main 
library? Probably that Miss Mar- 
low and I are playing hooky! 

Miuprep: It’s all right, Miss Fox. 
(Gets up to let Miss Fox sit behind 
the desk. Phone rings. Miss Fox 
picks it up.) 

Miss Fox: Riverton Library. Marie 
Antoinette. You’re welcome. (Hangs 
up. Phone rings again. She picks it up. 

Mitprep: Marie Antoinette! What did 
they ask you? 

Miss Fox (Into phone): Oh, I’m sure 
we couldn’t have! Yes, I’ll call her. 
I’m very sorry. Miss Marlow — 
(Miss Martow rushes in from the 
right.) Someone says we just told 
them Becky Thatcher said “Let them 
eat cake.” 

Miss Martow: Oh mercy! Finish Story 
Hour for me — (Miss Fox rushes out 
at right as Miss Mar.ow picks up 
phone.) The question was ‘“Who was 
Tom Sawyer’s girl?” Somebody won 
that one? I’m so sorry. We must have 
been absent-minded. It is Marie 

Antoinette, of course. (Hangs up 





and grins at MILDRED.) 

MiLprep: How could I? I knew better, 
too. I guess I was so intent on an- 
swering for you that the question 
didn’t sink in. I hope you won’t 
get in trouble. (JoHNNY rushes in 
from left brandishing a tomahawk.) 

JOHNNY: Miss Marlow! Here it is — 
(Miss Fox, Janet, and the children 
traipse in from the right and then the 
children rush eagerly toward the 
books and to the desk to take books 
out.) 

CuiLp: Please may I have the book 
with that last story? May I? 

ANOTHER CHILD (Waving a card): 
Somebody lost his library card. 


ANOTHER CuHILD: The lady said I 
could have a card if I could put down 
my name. I can’t write, but I can 
print! I can print it for you! 

Miss Martow: Children, children! 
You must be quiet! 

JANET (7'o Mitprep): And you thought 
library work was stuffy! 

Miuprep (Grinning): I guess [ll be a 
page myself. I don’t do badly. (The 
phone rings. Miss Mar.ow picks tt 
up.) 

Miss Maritow: Becky Thatcher. 
(Hangs up. Realizing what she said, 
she groans.) Merciful heavens! What 
am I saying! 

THE END 
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Part Two 


Grades 4, 5, 6 





On a Bicycle Bualt for One 


by Samuel S. Richmond 


Characters 

Louise Prerkins, a girl of eleven 

Mrs. Perkins, her mother 

Miss Donovan, her teacher 

OFFICER CLANCY, a young policeman 

Mr. WAFFLES, an excitable middle-aged 
motorist 

Mr. Cuass, a dignified lawyer 

ScENE 1 

Sertine: The living room of the PERKINS 
home. 

At Rise: Louise PERKINS ts dis- 
covered lying on divan, apparently 
listening to radio. After a moment the 
telephone rings. LOUISE rises, yawns, 
stretches, moves to radio which she 
turns down and goes to phone. 

Louise (On phone): Hello... (Sud- 
denly) Hi, Babs ... Yes . . . Oh, 
just resting. Mother thought I’d 
take a nap or something... How 
about you? ... Uh, huh... I’m 
going to leave about six. I’ll come 
over for you . . . No, we’ll ride our 
bicycles . . . Oh, it is? Never mind, 
I'll ride you on my handle bars... 
Oh, it isn’t that far. I can doit... 
(Mrs. Perkins has entered right, 
moves toward center where she stands 
listening.) Miss Donovan wants us 
over early, so be ready . . . Oh, sure 
... Ask your folks . . . Don’t forget, 
six o’clock . . . "Bye now. (She hangs 
up phone and moves back to divan.) 
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Mrs. Perkins: Who was that, dear? 
Barbara? 

Louise: Yes, I’m going to call for her 
at six. We’re going to bicycle up to 
the auditorium. 

Mrs. Perkins: Why, darling, that 
doesn’t make sense. There’s much too 
heavy traffic around the auditorium 
in the evening for bicycle riders. 
Besides, it will be dark when you 
get home. You had better wait and 
go with your father and me. 

Louise: But Miss Donovan wants 
all of us kids there by half past six. 
And Babs and I have important 
parts. We have to make up before 
the chorus gets ready. 

Mrs. Perkins: Then you can take a 
bus. 

LouisE: Oh, Mother, I’d have to take 
the five-thirty to get there on time. 
Besides, it’s all set. There’s no 
reason why I shouldn’t ride by bi- 
cycle to the auditorium. I’ve been 
riding it for three years in traffic, 
and you’ve never objected. 

Mrs. Perkins: You haven’t been 
riding it up town in all that traffic, 
Louise. Besides, children should not 
ride bicycles after dark. It is difficult 
for motorists to see you. It always 
pays to be safe. 

Louise: Gosh, you’d think I was in 
kindergarten. 





Mrs. Perkins (Wryly): Sometimes I 
wonder. (Smilingly) We'll talk 
about the bicycle later. Now you’d 
better get a little rest if you can. 
You’ve been rehearsing so much 
lately, it would be a shame to be too 
tired out tonight when the show goes 
on. 

Louise (Yawning): I’ll be glad when 
tonight is over. , 

Mrs. Perkins: I think we all will. 
Especially your teacher. I’m going 
to run over to Mrs. Maloon’s for a 
short time. Everything is all right in 
the kitchen. Just answer the phone 
if it rings. I’ll not be long. (She goes 
toward left.) You’ll be all right, won’t 
you? 

Louise (Relaxing on divan): Oh, sure. 
Don’t mind me. Maybe I’ll have a 
nap after all. (Yawns. Mrs. PERKINS 
goes out, left.) Gosh, have to be 
rested for the show tonight. (She lies 
still.) 

CURTAIN 
* * * 
ScENE 2 

Serrine: The same. 

At Rise: Loutsz is still lying on divan, 
but she has several bandages on her 
head and arms. Mrs. PERKINS is 
standing beside divan, left, Mr. CHASE 
is next to her. Miss DONOVAN is 
right, by divan. Mr. WAFFLES is 
beside her. OrriceR CLANCY its cen- 
ter. 

Orricer CLANcy: We'll have to get a 
statement from her. We just have 
to. (Mrs. PerKINs moves as if to 
protest.) The doctor said she’d be 
all right in a little while. She must 
tell us about the accident. 

Mrs. Perkins: Please, Officer Clancy. 
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Can’t we wait a little longer. 

Mr. Warr es (Nervously): Wait? How 
can we wait? We must know the 
truth. I didn’t want to injure these 
children. It wasn’t my fault. 

OrricerR: There, there, Mr. Wiffles. 
Just be calm. 

Mr. Warr.ies: The name, sir, is 
Waffles. I’m trying to be calm. 
But here I am a criminal in every- 
one’s eyes . . . and I’m innocent, I 
tell you. 

Mr. Cuasz: As a lawyer, I would sug- 
gest you not make any statements. 
I represent my client, Barbara 
Brown. I too want to hear what 
this child has to say. Who was 
responsible for this accident? 

Orricer: Well, Miss, what do you say 
... Want to talk now? 

Louis (Evidently alarmed) : What is it? 
What happened? (She half rises.) 

Mrs. Perkins (Gently): There, there, 
dear. Just answer the questions. 

Orricer: Did you have another child 
on the handle bars of your bicycle? 

Mr. Warr.es: She most certainly did! 
That’s why she didn’t see where she 
was going. Right into me. That’s 
what she did — ran right into me. 

OrricEerR: Mr. Woofles! Please. 

Mr. Warries: The name, sir, is 
Waffles. I know what happened. 
Why don’t you take my word for it? 

Mr. Cuase: I am here to represent 
Barbara Brown. (70 Louise) Was 
Barbara riding on the handle bars 
of your bicycle? 

Mr. Warries: You know that’s 
against all safety rules — and the 
law, too. 

Miss Donovan (Sharply): Why don’t 
you give the child a chance to 





answer? Just keep quiet. All of you. 

OrricER: That’s what I say. Quiet! 
(There is silence for a moment.) Now, 
Miss. There were two of you on one 
bicycle. Is that right? 

Louise (Puzzled): Two on a bicycle? 
When? What happened? (Looks at 
bandages on her arm — feels of her 
head) I — I’ve been hurt . . . How? 
Oh Mother! (She clings to her mother 
who comforts her.) 

Mrs. Perkins: There, there, dear. 
You'll be all right. 

Mr. Warr.es: There, you see. She 
won’t talk. She’ll make a criminal 
of me. I’ll be accused of injuring 
children. I’ll lose my license. I'll 
lose my car. I’ll lose my job — and 
it’s all her fault! 

Mr. Cuase: I must know whom to 
sue. Who is at fault? I demand a 
statement on this accident. 

Mr. Warr ies: A statement! My job 
for a statement! 

OFFICER: Quiet! (Louise becomes more 
confused and more frightened as the 
confusion becomes greater.) 

Mrs. Perkins: Please, don’t make it 
hard for her! 

Miss Donovan: Give her a chance. 

Mr. Warr ss (Loudly): I want a state- 
ment! 

Mr. Case: My client demands a 
statement! 

OFFICER (Shouting): Quiet! All of you! 
(There is silence.) Now then, you 
there. (Points to Miss Donovan.) 
You are her teacher. You tell her 
what it is all about. The rest of you 
keep quiet. (70 Mr. Warrizs) You 
understand? Quiet? (Mr. WaFFLEs 
seems cowed.) 

Miss Donovan: Very well, I’ll tell her. 
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Louise, last evening on the way to 
the school program at the city 
auditorium, you had an accident. 

Louise (Calmer — questioningly): Last 
evening? 

Miss Donovan: Yes, dear. You and 
Barbara Brown were riding two on 
a bicycle. That was against all the 
rules of safety. I don’t know exactly 
what happened. That’s what these 
people are here to find out. But I 
know some of the results of that very 
unnecessary accident. 

Louise: Barbara! Was Barbara hurt! 

Miss Donovan: Yes, badly. She is in 
the hospital. Mr. Chase here is her 
lawyer. He must determine who was 
the cause of this. 

LouIsE (Now serious) : I must have had 
her on the handle bars. 

Miss Donovan: We never did have 
the school program because you two 
were not there. It was a failure. 

Louise: Oh, no. Not a failure! 

Miss Donovan: Yes, my dear. You 
see, that accident didn’t happen only 
to you. It happened to all of your 
school mates, as well — and to 
Barbara — 

Mr. Warrues (He can hold back no 
longer.) : And to me. What about me? 
(OFFICER CLANCY moves beside him.) 

Miss Donovan: Yes, and to Mr. 
Waffles, the innocent victim. His 
car struck your bicycle. He is being 
held by court. 

Mr. Warr es: And I’ve lost my car — 
and my job. It wasn’t my fault. 
Orricer: All right, Mr. Wimples. Let 

her tell it. 

Miss Donovan: So, my dear, we are 
here to ask you what you think about 
the accident. Whose fault was it? 





Mr. Warr es: Was it mine that you 
ran into my car? 

Mr. Cuase: Was it Barbara’s because 
you wanted to ride her on the handle 
bars? 

Orricer: Aye? What do you think? 

Louise: Mother! (Mrs. PErRKINs turns 
away sadly.) I know, and so do all of 
you. It was my fault. I should never 
have ridden two on a bicycle. I guess 
I couldn’t control it. And Miss 
Donovan, tell all the kids I’m sorry 
I ruined their program. And 
Barbara — tell her it’s my fault 
and get her the best doctors. And 
Mr. Waffles. . . . Please forgive me. 


Mr. Warries: It will be mighty 
difficult, young Miss. Mighty diffi- 
cult. You must promise never to ride 
two on a bicycle again. Never. 

Louise (With feeling): Oh, I promise. 
I'll tell others, too. 

Miss Donovan: And will you live up 


to the common rules of safety on a 
bicycle? 

Louise: Oh, yes. Yes, I promise. 

Orricer: I'll take that as a statement 
— (Writes on pad) 

Mr. CuaseE: Make her sign it. Make it 
legal. 

Orricer: Aye. That we'll do. (Moves 
to divan) Here, sign this. I promise 
to obey all the rules of safety on a 
bicycle. (Gives Louise a pencil and 
pad — others crowd around) That 
means putting your arm out when 
you decide to turn. No riding two on 
a bicycle — no spreading out all over 
the street — ride safely. 

Louise: I promise. (She signs the pad.) 

CURTAIN 


ScENE 3 

Setrtine: The same. 

At Riss: Loutss ts lying on divan alone. 
The bandages are no longer in evidence. 
She is tossing restlessly. 

LoulIsE (After a moment — half sitting 
— confused): ’ll sign . . . I promise 
...1... (Looks around her) Mother! 
Where are they? (Mrs. PERKINS 
comes in, left, glances at LOUISE as 
she moves toward right.) 

Mrs. Perkins: Did you have a little 
rest, dear? I’ll get you something to 
eat now. I’m sure your father will be 
home early enough to take you and 
Barbara to the auditorium. 

Louise (Rising — her tone stops Mrs. 
Perkins): Mother! The auditorium 
... The program is tonight. I haven’t 
been in an accident ... or have I? 
(Now she sits back puzzled on divan.) 

Mrs. Perkins (Coming to her): What 
are you talking about, child? What 
accident? Have you been up to some- 
thing you haven’t told me about? 

Louise (Now less confused — forcing a 
smile): I guess I was just dreaming 
a little. But Mother, do you realize 
that if I had an accident, it would 
affect a lot of people. 

Mrs. Perkins: Why, of course, child. 
That’s why I want you always to be 
careful. It isn’t only one person who 
suffers — but ever so many others do, 
too. And when an accident is caused 
by carelessness, it is just unforgive- 
able. (Starts to right) But come. 
You’d better begin to think about 
your program for this evening. 

Louise (Smiling): I'll go with Dad 
tonight, Mother. I won’t ride my 
bicycle. 

Mrs. Perkins: Of course you won't, 





dear. I knew you'd be sensible. 
Now I'll go make you something 
very nice for supper. I have a new 
recipe I want to try out. (At door, 
right) 

LoulsE (Pleased): Oh, what is it? 


Mrs. Perkins (Going right): Waffles! 

Louise: Waffles! The name is Waffles, 
sir! (Collapsing on divan) Oh my 
gosh! 


THE END 


Visit of Johnny Appleseed 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
SARAH 
Tom 
DANNY 
MistTrREss PEABODY 
JANE 
JOHNNY APPLESEED 

Sertine: The interior of a log cabin, 
somewhere in central Ohio in the early 
years of the nineteenth century. 

At Rise: Saran, the mother, looking 
very worried, is bending over the crude 
bunk at left holding a tin cup of water 
in her hand. In the bunk is her small 
boy, Danny. He is flushed and ili- 
looking. 

Danny: Oh, Mother please, my head is 

very hot, 

And where’s the man I talked to in 
the wood? 

He said he’d come. 

Saran (Holding cup near his lips): 
Hush, child, you’re flushed and ill. 
Drink this, ’twill cool your throat 

and make you well. 

Danny (Dreamily): 

There was a little stream deep in the 
wood, 

’Twas there we saw this man so tall 
and kind — 
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SaraH: You have been dreaming, son. 
DANNY: No, Mother, no. 
We had been lost and frightened, 
Jane and I. 
And then he spoke and all our fears 
were gone. 
He gave us each an apple from his 
sack, 
So round and rosy red; it tasted good. 
Could I have an apple now? 
SARAH: An apple? 
No fruit would grow within this 
wilderness. 
Danny: The tree that grows outside 
our window ledge — 
Is it not an apple tree? 
SARAH Why, yes, son. 
But the tree has died. 
DANNY: The tree must not die. 
SaraH: The winter has been long and 
hard and cold; 
Your father says the tree could not 
endure. 
Danny: But Father built our cabin 
near the tree; 
Because of that he said this was our 
home. 
The tree must live— oh, Mother 
dear, it must! 
SaraH (With deep discouragement) : 








Nothing can live within this wilder- 
ness. (Then catching herself) 

What am I saying? You must live, 
my son. 

Danny (Shivering): 

Oh, Mother, now I’m cold instead of 
hot, 

The chills run up and down my 
back — I’m cold. 

Oh, please, will spring soon come? 

SARAH: I do not know. 
(She pulls quilt closer about him, then 
moves to fireplace and swings kettles on 
hook directly over fire.) 

I'll heat this broth to take away 
your chill. 

Back home in Pennsylvania there 
would be 

A doctor near, and neighbors kind to 
help. 

Danny: Jane’s folks are neighbors. 

SARAH: Yes, but miles away. 

Danny: Besides, when spring arrives, 

the man will come, 
He said he would, upon the first 
warm day. 

Sarau: "Tis just your dream again. 

You are confused. 
Danny: Oh, no. I told him where our 
cabin was. 
He said he’d find it. 

SaraH (Swinging kettles out and dipping 
cup of broth, then swinging them back 
over fire again. She brings broth to 
Danny): Drink this now, my son. 

Danny: I am not hungry, Mother, but 
I'll try. (He takes a small sip, then 
turns away. There is a knock on the 
door and Sarah sets cup on table and 
moves toward door.) 

SaraH: Who is it? Is it you, Tom? 

Tom (From outside) : Yes, Sarah. 


(She unbolts the door and Tom, her 


husband, enters with an armful of 

wood which he places near fireplace.) 

Some more wood for the fire. How’s 
the boy? 

Sarau: No better, Tom. I’m worried 

and distraught. 

Tom (Patting her shoulder and looking 
at her): There, there, my Sarah... 
(Moving to bunk and touching Dan- 
NY’s hand) "ere’s your father, Son. 

Danny: Did you see the man? 

Tom (Turning to Saran): What does 
he talk of? 

Sarau: He speaks in riddles, Tom. It 

frightens me. 

Tom: Delirious perhaps, but that will 

pass; 
If once the fever breaks, he’ll be all 
right. 

Danny (Dreamily): 

He had a leather pouch of deerskin 
made, 
’T was full of appleseeds to give away. 

SaraH: The man again. He speaks of 

nothing else. 
He will not eat. Oh, Tom, what can 
I do? 

Tom (Looking at DANNY): 

His eyes are closed. The sleep will 
do him good. 
I’ll fetch a neighbor. 

SARAH: Do not trouble them. 
They all have burdens more than 

they can bear. 

Tom: But you’re alone. You need a 

woman’s help. 

I cannot stay, I’ve so much work to 
do. 

The animals need food, and so do we. 

Saran: Oh, Tom, why did we journey 

to this land 
Where all is cold and bare and 
desolate? 
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Tom: ’Twill not be so always. Our 
land will bear, 
The settlers will increase. 
SARAH: I dream of home. 
At home the roses soon will be in 
bloom, 
Their fragrance everywhere. 
Tom: I know, my dear. 
SaraH (Forgetting her worries as she 
speaks, almost smiling) : 
And honeysuckle vines and dogwood 
trees, 
And gardens gay with flowers of 
every kind. 
Can you not see it all in your mind’s 
eye? 
Tom (Carried away too): 
I can indeed. The yards so fresh 


and green — 
Sarau: Neighbors on porches talking 
while they sew, 
And in the houses, Tom, the pretty 
things; 


The candlelight on old mahogany, 
On rugs and curtains, pictures on the 
wall; 
And Mother’s table set for Sunday 
noon — 
The silver shining on the damask 
cloth, 
The china smooth and delicate to 
touch, 
The glass so sparkling — fruit piled 
high and nuts — 
(Breaking off suddenly) 
Oh, Tom, forgive me, please, for 
talking so. 
Tom: The dream will do you good. 
SARAH: But ’tis selfish. 


The boy’s so ill and you're dis- 
couraged too. 
I want to be so strong and then I fail. 
Tom: You do not fail. 
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SARAH: But I’m afraid I shall. 
I cannot look ahead. It frightens me. 

Danny (With his eyes closed as though 
in his sleep): 

The man will come. 

said he would. 

SaraH (Frightened): Oh, Tom! 

Tom:  He’s only talking in his sleep. 
And I must go. But I’ll be in again. 
(Opening door) 

Try to be brave. 

SARAH: I will, my Tom. I will. 

Tom: (Stepping outside and looking 
right) : 

Why, I do believe someone is coming. 

There’s a horse. 

SaraH: Whois it, Tom? Who is it? 

Tom: ’Tis Mistress Peabody and little 
Jane. (Mistress PEasopy and her 
little girl, JANE, appear from right. 
JANE carries a kettle.) 

Mistress PEAsopy: We rode on down. 
We heard the boy was ill. 

SARAH: How good of you to come. 

Tom: ’Tis good indeed. 
My wife’s alone. I’ve work that 

will not wait. 

Mistress Peasopy: My man is busy 
too. 

SARAH: Come in. Come in. 
(Tom smiles and starts to walk off 
right as SARAH draws them in and 
closes the door.) 

JANE (Holding out kettle): 

We brought some deer meat for you. 
Mistress Peasopy: ‘Tis not much. 
SaraH: You should not give your food 

to us. (She sets kettle near fire.) 

MistTREss PEABODY: Nonsense. 
What are neighbors for? Tell me, 

how’s the boy? 

SaraH: Still hot, but I can only hope 

and pray. 


I know. He 


Mistress Peasopy: I know. As we 
rode down I thought and thought 
If I could but bring a doctor to you. 
SaraH: He needs some medicine. I’ve 
nothing here. 
Mistress Prasopy: Perhaps some 
broth — 
SaraH: I’ve tried. He will not eat. 
JANE (Moving to bed. Softly): Danny... 
Mistress Peapopy (As she sits in chair 
right): Shhh ...I hope Jane will not 
trouble. 
I did not realize how ill he was. 
Jane and he have had such fun the 
few times 
They could meet. I thought perhaps 
she’d help him. 
SaraH: Perhaps she will. 
JANE: His eyes are open now. 
Danny: Jane, is it you? How glad I 
am you came. 
Let’s talk about the man we saw that 
day. 


SaRAH: Jane, ’tis but his dream. 
JANE (Pulling up stool and sitting down 
near bed): 


No, ’tis not a dream. 
We saw a man and he was wonderful. 
Mistress Prasopy: She told me too. 
’Twas Johnny Appleseed. 
SaraH (Sitting down): 
The name, it is so strange. Do you 
know him? 
Mistress Prasopy: No, but I’ve 
heard many tales about him. 
He plants his apple trees where’er 
they’ll grow, 
So there’ll be fruit within the wilder- 
ness; 
Then gives the trees to settlers as 
they come. 
They say he wants but little for him- 
self, 


Some food to eat and clothes to keep 
him warm. 
He is a missionary, too, I hear, 
Some new religion that sounds 
beautiful; 
He tells about it everywhere he goes, 
Brings comfort and good cheer to all 
he sees. 
JANE: Yes. When he spoke to us we 
felt so safe, 4 
We felt we’d known him always, Dan 
and I. 
Danny: He was so kind and gentle, was 
he not? 
And all the little creatures of the 
wood, 
They loved him too. Tell all about it, 
Jane. 
JANE: ’Twas like a scene in fairyland 
that day. 
We’d been afraid and then we felt so 
gay 
When we saw Johnny. 
DANNY: He was so happy. 
JANE: While we ate apples, he sat on a 
log, 
And then the animals came flocking 
around; 
The rabbits all came hopping when 
he called, 
The squirrels with bushy tails, the 
chipmunks too, 
Chattering in a language all their 
own. 
And birds flew round him as they 
sang their songs 
So sweet to hear. Squirrels jumped 
upon his knee, 
He fed them nuts and then they 
begged for more. 
You never saw so many animals. 
From trees, from bushes, every- 
where they came. 





Danny: I even saw a bear. 
JANE: No, Danny boy. 
He told us of the bear, the mother 
bear. 
Danny: That’s right and then I 
dreamed we saw bears too. 
Guess my imagination ran away. 
Mistress Prasopy: Well, when it 
comes to Johnny Appleseed, 
Imaginations seem to run away. 
He is a hero everywhere, I guess, 
The tales folks tell are unbelievable. 
They say he walks barefooted in the 
snow, 
He even thaws the ice with his bare 
feet. 
He’ll not eat meat, just fruit and 
vegetables, 
He’s not afraid of wild beasts that 


prey. 

He wears a coffee sack that serves as 
cloak, 

A mushpot on his head to keep him 


warm; 
This also serves to cook his meals, 
they say. 
One day he even put his campfire out, 
Lest mosquitoes fly within its blaze— 
SARAH: My! 
’Tis hard to credit. Very strange he 
sounds. 
JANE: He is not strange at all. 
only kind. 
MisstrEss Preasopy: They say he 
tears his books in two. 
SARAH: His books? 
Mistress Peasopy: Books of Sweden- 
borg. This new religion 
That he loves to teach. 
SARAH: Why tear books in two? 
Mistress Peasopy: So that they’ll go 
around and folks can share 
This wondrous doctrine. You see, 


He’s 
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his mission 
Is two-fold: To bring folks natural 
food and 
Spiritual food as well. 
SARAH: I'd like to meet him. 
JANE: Danny says he’ll come. He made 
a promise. 

Danny (Losing hope. Starting to cry): 

I thought he would but now I do not 
know. 

I am so tired and it is so cold. 

(SARAH rises and goes to DANNY.) 
JANE: Danny, do not cry. 
DANNY: I cannot help it. 
For why does spring not come? And 
where’s the sun? 

There is no ray of light to warm the 
tree. 

Mother, the tree is cold and so am I. 

SaraH (Taking his hands): 

The boy is worse. His hands are icy 
cold. 

Mistress PEasopy (Coming over and 
picking up cup of broth from table): 
Pull the covers close. Try a bit of 

broth. 

Danny (Turning face away): I cannot 

eat. 

JANE: Please, Dan, ’twill make you 

strong. 

Danny: The tree’s not strong. 

SaraH: The tree. He loved that tree. 
He tried to tend it so that it would 

bloom. 

(Sitting on bed and holding him 
clasped in arms) 

He’s ill, so very ill. I’m so afraid. 
What can I do? 

(The door opens and Tom appears 
with a MAN standing beside him. He 
is of slender build which makes him 
appear taller than he is, quick in his 
movements. His hair and beard are 





quite long and dark. His eyes are keen 
and can twinkle with laughter at him- 
self. He wears somewhat ragged 
clothes, old moccasins, and carries a 
large knapsack. A_ small leather 
pouch is slung over his shoulder. This 
is JOHNNY APPLESEED.) 
Tom: Sarah, we have a guest. 
He’s brought young apple trees for 
us to plant. 
He’ll show me how. 
boy, he says. 
SaraH: Oh, Tom, Danny is worse! 
Tom (Not knowing what to do): 
My poor Sarah. 
(JOHNNY, without a word to the others, 
puts knapsack on table and walks over 
to bed quickly.) 
JounNny: I’m Johnny, son. 
remember me? 
Danny: Johnny, you did come. Or am 
I dreaming? 
I’m so sleepy now. 
Sarau (70 JOHNNY): 
He’s been so feverish. 
JOHNNY (Reaching in his knapsack and 
taking out small bag): 
Some medicine will help. I’ve heal- 
ing herbs. 
I carry them for such emergencies. 
Have you a pan? Some water boiling 
hot? 
SaraH: Yes, yes, at once. 
(SARAH goes to fire. JOHNNY follows, 
helping her. She picks up copper pan 
from hearth, swings kettles out and 
pours some water into pan. JOHNNY 
shakes herbs from bag into water.) 
Mistress Peasopy (7'0 JOHNNY while 
he and Sarau are busy with herbs): 
It seems you’re heaven sent. 
We’ve been wishing we could call a 
doctor. 


He knows our 


Do you 
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JoHNNY: I’m not a doctor but I’ll do 
my best. 
JANE (Touching JoHNNY’s sleeve): 

Oh please, dear Johnny, make our 
Danny well. 

Jounny (Smiling at her): 

Ah, ’tis little Jane. We’re old friends, 
aren’t we? (Sarad fills cup with the 
herb medicine and Jounny takes it, 
bending over bed again.) © 

JoHNNY: Here, my boy, drink this. 

Danny (Shaking head): I cannot, 
Johnny. 

JOHNNY: But you must get well to see 
the orchard. 

Danny: Orchard? 

JOHNNY: I’ve brought you trees. 
Young apple trees. 

Why, there'll be apple blossoms 
pink and white, 

Filling the air with perfume sweet to 
smell; 

And then the apples rich and ripe 
and red 

Will all come tumbling down for you 
to eat. 

(He turns and takes a large apple 
from his knapsack.) 

Apples that look like this. 

Danny (Wonderingly): 
An apple here! 
JOHNNY (Smiling): Now, drink —- then 
hold the apple — go to sleep. 
(Danny drinks from cup, smiles 
weakly, and lies back on bunk while 
they all watch. JOHNNY puts apple in 
his hand.) 
JANE: Johnny, you’ve made him take 
the medicine! 
Saraw: Will it make him well? Oh 
dear sir, tell me. 
Jounny (Looking at her in a kindly 
way) : 





’Tis in the Lord’s hands now. We'll 
trust in Him. 

And you are very tired. Sit down, 
please. 

SaraH: But you’re our guest. We've 
hardly greeted you. (But she sits 
down near bunk.) 

Tom: I wish you’d stay awhile. You’ve 
helped my wife. 

Jounny: Of course I'll stay. I’ll sleep 
here by your fire. 

I’ll help you plant those trees, a 
garden too. 
(He sits on stool back of table. 
Mistrruss Peasopy sits on chair right 
and Tom on stool. JANE hovers 
near JOHNNY.) 

SaraH: You’ve been so kind. You give 
me strength. 

JOHNNY: Not I. 

’Tis the Lord who gives you strength 
for every 


Need that may rise. Put your trust 
in Him. 
MISTRESS 


Peasopy (Staring at 
JOHNNY): 
I can’t believe you’re Johnny Apple- 
seed. 
My, such tales we’ve heard about 
you! 
JOHNNY (With a twinkle in his eye): 
I know. 
Tales when retold often are em- 
broidered 
With gay new yarns both bright and 
colorful. 
Folks make me out a most unusual 
man, 
But I’m just an ordinary fellow. 
They say I wear a mushpot on my 
head. 
Sometimes I do. 
(He laughs.) 


Tis practical. 
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Tom: Of course. 
JoHNnny: My hands are free to carry 
other things. 

My pouch of appleseeds; and then 

this sack 

For medicines and other articles. 

(He puts hand in his knapsack and 

brings out a bright piece of calico.) 

Folks give me trinkets in exchange 

for trees. 

For instance, here’s a piece of calico. 

Would you like it, Jane? 

JANE (Taking it excitedly): Oh, Johnny, 
thank you! 

Let me see what else you have. Tis 

almost 

Like a treasure chest. 

JOHNNY (Drawing out a ribbon): 
Well, here’s a ribbon. 

’Twill make a bow to wear upon your 

hair. 
(Taking out a small rag doll) 

And here’s a little doll to keep. 
JANE (Clutching it to her): Oh, my! 
JOHNNY: I’ve more apples too within 

my bag, then, 

Here’s some seeds for vegetables and 

flowers. (He holds up small bag.) 

Soon you'll have a garden. 

SARAH: A garden here? 

Tom: My wife thinks naught will grow 
in this new land. 

Sarau: We had an apple tree and now 
tis dead. 

JoHNNY: Perhaps ’tis one I planted 
years ago 

And could not tend to. 

travel 

Everywhere at once. 

worry, 

Now you'll have other trees, and 

flowers too, 

And morning glories growing round 


I cannot 


But do not 





the door. 
SaraH: Morning glories. How Danny 
would love them. 
(Feeling boy’s forehead. Worriedly) 
Oh, he’s still so hot. Do you think — 
JOHNNY: Now, now. 
The medicine has not had time to 
work. (He draws out a Bible from 
knapsack.) 
Have you a Bible here? 
SARAH: Why, yes, we have. 
JoHNNY (Holding up Bible): 
I always carry mine to comfort me. 
SaraH: Sometimes we read and then 
again we don’t. 
It seems we do not always under- 
stand. 
The meaning is too difficult. 
JOHNNY I know. 
The Lord oft taught in parables on 
earth; 
The Sacred Book is filled with hidden 
truths 
That must be searched for. 
can be done. 
(He takes out two other books or 
tracts. They have no covers and the 
separate sections are not bound to- 
gether 
Look — here’s something you'll like 
to see — these books. 
Mistress Preasopy: The books you 
tear in two? 
JOHNNY: Ah, but I don’t. 
They come unbound like this; then 
more can share 
This Heavenly Doctrine taught by 
Swedenborg. 
Tom: Who was he? 
JOHNNY: A man whose eyes were 
opened 
By the Lord, so that truths he could 
perceive. 


But it 


Heavenly truths which can lead men 
to good. 
Tom: Let me see the books. I’d like to 
read them. 
JOHNNY (Showing him books): 
“The True Christian Religion” this 
is called; 
And here’s another one — “Heaven 
and Hell.” 
They'll help you understand the 
Word of God, 
They’ll show you how to live. 
SaraH (Longingly): If we knew how! 
But what is there to live for in this 
land? 
It seems there’s nothing we can do. 
JOHNNY: Nothing? 
But there’s everything! Soon this 
land will grow. 
’Twill be a land of homes, of trees 
and fruit, 
Of children growing up to live in 
peace. 
A land of wholesomeness if you will 
but 
Keep it so. 
Tom: 


We must. It is our duty. 
JOHNNY: So great an opportunity it is! 
You can all work together making 
homes, 
Helping one another. Can you not 


see 
That then you'll build a great 
democracy? 
That’s doing something, is it not, my 
friends? 
SaraH: You tell us truths we never 
knew before. 
Tom: To live a life of use, is that what 
counts? 
JoHNNY: Some folks do it one way. 
Some another. 
But ’tis the way to live. 





Mistress Peaspopy: You surely do. 
You set a good example, I must say. 
Tom: You travel all around living a life 
Of selfless service to your fellowman. 
Jounny: I only do the things I like to 
do. 
A man is like a tree. If he’s fruitful 
He will live; and to be fruitful one 
must 
Help one’s fellowman. Happiness it 
brings. 
SaraH: You’ve brought such comfort 
to us and new hope. 
(During the last few lines the lights 
have gradually come up as though 
sun is shining through window.) 
JANE (Suddenly): 
Why, look, the room is getting 
brighter now. 
The sun is shining. 
Mistress Peapopy: Child, it cannot be. 
JANE: I see a sunbeam playing on the 
wall. 
Tom (Rising and opening door): 
’Tis true. It’s getting warm and 
balmy out. 
The wind has changed. 
Danny (Raising his head and looking 
around the room): 
Then spring has really come! 
SarAH (Going to DANNY): 
The boy, he is awake, and cooler 
now! 
JouNNY (Feeling his forehead) : 
His fever’s gone. 
Danny: Oh, Johnny, you’re still here. 
I’m glad you stayed. 
(JANE runs to window and opens tt so 
that sun shines in.) 
JANE: Oh, Danny, look, the sun! 


It’s shining on the tree, and there’s 
a bud. 
Danny (Excitedly): 
A bud upon my tree? It isn’t dead? 
Saraw (She goes to window and looks 
out. Then turning): 
No, son, it is alive. 
DANNY: I want to see. 
Tom: Then see you shall. 
(Tom goes to bed, wraps DANNY in 
quilt, picks him up and carries him to 
window.) 
JANE (Leaning out the window): 
The tree, it lives, it lives! 
(She moves back in to make room for 
Tom to show Danny.) 
Tom (To Danny): 
Reach out and touch the bark. It is 
not dry. 
The sap of life is flowing now again. 
Danny (He reaches his hand out win- 
dow, then turns happily): 
Oh, Johnny, it’s because you came. 
(Tom, still carrying DANNY, moves 
nearer JOHNNY who is at center.) 
JOHNNY: No, son. 
SaraH: Everything has changed. ’Tis 
a miracle. 
Jounny: It is indeed. ’Tis the Creator’s 
hand. 
As he renews the earth each spring, 
so He 
Renews man’s spirit with new life. 
He brings 
Hope and courage. And may He fill 
our hearts 
With peace and kindness and good 
will toward men. 


THE END 





The Glorious Whitewasher 


(From “The Adventures of Tom Sawyer” by Mark Twain) 
Adapted by Walter Hackett 


Characters 

Tom SAWYER 

AunT PoLLy 

JIM 

BEN ROGERS 

BILLy FIsHER 

Jor HARPER 

JOHNNY MILLER 

True: Many years ago. 

Sertine: The sidewalk outside AUNT 
PoLty’s house. 

At Rise: The street is deserted. There is 
a pause, then the voice of AUNT POLLY 
can be heard coming from offstage 
right. 

Aunt Potty: No more argument from 
you, young man. The job has to be 
done, and that’s all there is to it. 
(Aunt Potty and Tom SAwyYer 
enter from the right. He is carrying a 
large brush and a pail full of white- 
wash.) 

Tom: Couldn’t it wait until tomorrow? 

Aunt Potty: Tomorrow is Sunday. 

Tom: It’s hot. 

Aunt Po.ty: [t wasn’t too hot for you 
to skin off last night and go fishing. 

Tom: That was different. 

Aunt Po tty: You’re to whitewash this 
fence. 

Tom: (Looking at the big expanse of 
fence) All of it? 

Aunt Potty: Every single inch. 

Tom: Can I go swimming after I’m 
done? 
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Aunt Potty: By the time yoy , finish 
this job, it will be too late. 

Tom: Maybe I can work fast. 

Aunt Potty: I doubt that. When 
you’re finished, call me. (AuNT 
PoLLy exits to the right. Tom surveys 
the fence and sighs deeply. He dips his 
brush and passes it along a plank. 
Unenthusiastically he repeats this. 
Then he stops. Jim enters from right, 
carrying a pail.) 

Tom: Hello, Jim. 

Jim (Pausing): Hello, Tom. 

Tom: You going after water? (Jim 
nods.) Say, Jim, I’ll fetch the water 
if you'll whitewash some? 

Jim: Can’t! Old Missus Polly, she 
told me I got to go an’ get this water. 
She say she spec’ you were going to 
ask me to whitewash, an’ so she told 
me to go ‘long and ’tend to my own 
business. 

Tom: That’s the way she always talks. 
Gimme the bucket — I won’t be 
gone only a minute. She won’t ever 
know. 

Jim: Oh, I don’t dare, Tom. Old mis- 
sus, she’d take an’ tar the head off 
me. ’Deed she would. 

Tom: She never licks anyone. She 
talks awful, but talk don’t hurt. 
Jim, I’ll give you a white alley. A 
white alley, Jim. (Tom reaches in his 
pocket and takes out the alley.) Look! 

Jim: My! That’s a mighty gay alley. 





But Tom, I’m powerful ’fraid old 
missus — 

Tom: And besides, if you will I’ll show 
you my sore toe. (Tom sits on barrel 
and starts taking bandage off his toe. 
Jim, setting down his pail, bends over 
to watch. As the two are engaged, 
Aunt PoL.y enters from right. In her 
hand she carries a slipper. Swiftly 
she descends upon the boys. She gives 
Jim a whack across the rear.) 

Jim (Gives a yelp): Owww! (Quickly 
picking up his pail, Jim flees, leaving 
at left. Aunt Pouxiy looks threaten- 
ingly at Tom, who after quickly ad- 
justing his bandage, picks up his 
brush and starts painting madly. AUNT 
PoL_y exits right. Tom continues and 
then stops.) 

Aunt Pouty (Her voice floats in from 
right): Tom! Tom Sawyer, are you 
working? (Tom falls to his work with 
great vigor. As he paints, BEN RoGers 
enters from left. Waving his arm like a 
paddle wheel, he shuffles along slowly. 
Meanwhile he eats an apple) 

Ben: Ting-a-ling, ting-a-ling! Set her 
back on the starboard. Ch-chow- 
chow! (Imitating a whistle) Whew- 
whew-whew! I’m the side-wheeler 
Big Missouri, and I’m a-ready to 
dock. Whew-whew! Come out with 
your spring line. Lively, now! Stand 
by that stage. Now let her go. (Tom 
has again started whitewashing, but 
out of the corner of his eye, he watches 
Ben’s gyrations. BEN stops and 
watches Tom.) You’re up a stump, 
ain’t you? (Tom pays no heed. Like 
an artist, he stands back and surveys 
his work. He makes another stroke 
and then another.) You got to work, 
hey? 
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Tom (Turning around): Why, it’s you, 
Ben. I wasn’t noticing. 

Ben: I’m going in swimming, I am. 
Don’t you wish you could? But of 
course you’d rather work — wouldn’t 
you? Course you would. 

Tom: What do you call work? 

Ben: Why, ain’t whitewashing work? 

Tom (Resuming his whitewashing): 
Maybe it is and maybe it ain’t. All 
I know is, it suits Tom Sawyer. 

Ben: You don’t mean to let on you like 
it? 

Tom: I don’t see why I oughtn’t to 
like it. Does a boy get a chance to 
whitewash a fence every day? (Tom 
continues to work, just as though he is 
very interested in his job.) 

BEN: Say, let me whitewash a little. 

Tom (Shaking his head): Wouldn’t do, 
Ben. Aunt Polly’s awful particular 
’bout this fence. I reckon there ain’t 
one boy in a thousand, maybe two 
thousand, that can do it the way it’s 
got to be done. 

Ben: Lemme try, please! Only just a 
little. 

Tom: If you was to tackle this fence 
and anything was to happen to it, 
why — 

Ben: Aw, lemme try it. Say — I'll 
give you the core of my apple. 

Tom: N-no, Ben. I’m afeared. 

Ben: I’ll give you all of it. (Tom 
reluctantly gives up the brush to BEN 
who hands him the brush. BEN starts 
working, while Tom, seated on the 
barrel, munches on the apple.) 

Tom: Be sure you do a good job, the 
same kind I’d do. 

Ben: (Working away): I promise. Say, 
this is fun. 


Tom: It’s serious work — I mean it 





takes just the right touch to do it. 
(Tom continues to munch on the apple, 
while Bren works. He finishes it and 
makes a motion to throw the core away. 
Instead, he puts the remnant of the 
apple in his pocket. Then he settles 
back and nods in the sun. Seconds 
pass, and Tom wakes up, disturbed by 
the sound of whistling coming from the 
left. He looks up as Bitty FIsHer 
enters. BILLY pauses to fix the tail of 
a kite he is carrying. Tom stares 
fixedly at the kite, then at Ben. He 
screws up his face and thinks hard. 
Meanwhile, BEN has whitewashed a 
good portion of the fence.) That'll be 
enough, Ben. 

BEn (Stopping work): Huh? 

Tom: You’ve done ’nough. 

Brn: Lemme finish. 

Tom: No, Ben. If you do any more, you 
may get sloppy, and that’ll mean 
Aunt Polly’ll be mad. 

Ben: But I like doing it. 

Tom: That may be. But you can’t 
expect me to let you do the whole 
fence just ‘cause you gave me an 
apple. Let me have the brush. (BEN 
reluctantly surrenders the brush.) 
Maybe some other time I'll let you 
do some more. 

Ben: Golly! Thanks, Tom. 

Tom: Of course I don’t promise. (BEN 
exits to left, giving Bruty a “Hello.” 
Tom surveys the fence. paying no 
heed to Brtuy. BILy crosses over and 
watches. ) 

Bitty: Bet you wish you were me. 
(No answer) I said, I bet you wish 
you were me. 

Tom: Don’t bother me. 

Bitty: What’s wrong? 

Tom: I’m busy figuring out things. 


Brty: Seems to me all you’re doing is 
whitewashing that ol’ fence. 

Tom (Turning on him): And just what 
do you know about whitewashing? 

Buty: I’ve whitewashed before. 

Tom: Hah! You mean you slapped on 
whitewash without even thinkin’ 
what you was doin’. 

Bitty: Well, isn’t that the way to 
whitewash — slap it on? 

Tom:O’ course not. Why, whitewashing 
a fence is — is an art. You have to 
know what you’re doing every 
second. Now, my Aunt Polly could 
hire a man to do it, but she won’t. 
You know why? (Brty shakes his 
head.) Because she knows that I’m 
the only person ’round that can do 
it the way it should be done. 

Bitty: My Ma says I’m pretty good 
at it. (Tom looks unconvinced.) 
Here, lemme show you. 

Tom: Oh, no — not on my fence. 

Bitty: Why not? 

Tom: You go whitewash your own 
fence. Besides, I don’t think you’d 
know how to use this kind of white- 
wash. 

Bitty (Looking into pail): What kind 
is it? 

Tom: A very special mixture. 

Bruty: Looks like just any old white- 
wash to me. 

Tom: That proves you don’t know any- 
thing ’bout whitewash. 

Brtity: Maybe I don’t, but I can white- 
wash just as good as you can. 

Tom: Huh! 

Buy: Just to prove I’m right — you 
let me do some and I’ll give you this 
kite. 

Tom: What do I want with an old kite? 

Brty: It’s a humdinger of a kite. 





I’ll even throw in the cord. (He 
reaches in his pocket and brings out a 
ball of twine.) 

Tom: Mmm! Don’t know if I should. 
If I do, you’ve got to promise not to 
tell a soul that I let you do it. 

Bruty (Eagerly): I promise. Lemme 
have that brush. 

Tom (Handing him the brush, and in 
turn taking the kite and ball of twine): 
I think I’m making a mistake. 

Bitty: I’ll show you. (Tom sits on the 
barrel, examining the kite. Bruty 
starts whitewashing.) 

Tom: Mind you do a good job. Use 
plenty of wash. (Joz HarpEr and 
JOHNNY MILLER enter from left, the 
latter tossing a ball into the air. They 
stop when they see what is going on.) 

Joe: Well, did you ever? (He and 
JOHNNY start laughing.) 

Tom: Look, you two, if you want to 
watch, it’s all right, but keep quiet. 

JoHNNY: What’s Billy doin’, white- 
washing? 

Tom: A special kind of job, Joe. Isn’t 
that right, Billy? 

Bitty: Sure! Don’t bother to explain 
to them. They wouldn’t understand. 
(He continues whitewashing.) 

Joe: We thought you’d like to go 
swimming, Tom. 

Tom: Thanks! But I’m not interested. 
I’ve got to stay and look after this 
job. 

Jor: You can have it. 

Tom: Swimming is just where you and 
Johnny ought to go. It doesn’t 
take any brains to swim. 

JoHNNY (Pointing at the fence): And I 
suppose that does? 

Tom: You’re right it does. 

Jor: Why? 


Tom: Look at that fence real close. 
(The pair stare at it.) Did you ever 
see wood just like it. (Quickly) Of 
course you never have. Know what 
kind of wood it is? 

Jor: Pine? 

Tom (Scoffs): Pine! That’s Norweigan 
balsam — a very special kind of 
wood. And in order to whitewash it 
right, you’ve got to have just the 
right kind of whitewash. And your 
brush, it has to be just right, too. 
On top of that, the person usin’ the 
brush has to stroke just right. 

Bitty: Like me, huh? 

Tom: At first I didn’t want to let him 
do it, but I must say he’s doin’ a 
good job — better’n I expected; 

Bitiy: Thanks, Tom. 

Jor: I bet I could whitewash that 
fence better’n Billy. (Bruty and 
Tom exchange looks and then both 
shake their heads in disbelief.) 

Tom: It’s easy for you to say that, 
Jor, but you’re just talkin’ big. 

Jor: You gimme a brush and I’ll show 
you. 

Tom: Not this fence. 

Jor: You think I’m talkin’ big. 

Tom: I certainly do. 

Jor (Turning to JoHNNy): Come on 
home with me. (They start to exit 
toward left.) Come on home with 
me for a minute. (To Tom) We'll be 
right back. 

Tom: Don’t come ’round here, both- 
erin’ us when we’re workin’. 

Biiy (Working away): Joe and Johnny, 
they talk mighty big. 

Tom: I know. 

Bitty: To hear Joe talk, you’d think 
he could do everything. 

Tom: Better stop talkin’ so much, or 





you'll spoil the fence. Concentrate. 
(Brtiy works faster. Tom looks off to 
the left.) 

Bitty: Tom. 

Tom: Keep workin’. 

Briiy: But, I — 

Tom: You heard me. 

Briiy: But I’ve got to sneeze. 

Tom (Grudgingly): All right. (Bruty 
sneezes. There is a pause. Then Jor 
and JoHNNY rush in from the left, 
each carrying a paint brush. They 
cross to Tom.) 

Jor (Shoving the brush under his nose): 
How about this brush? Is it all right? 

Tom (Blandly): For what? 

JoHNNY (Holding up his brush): What 
about mine? 

Jor: I took them from my father’s 
work shed. They’re good ones, 
aren’t they? 

Tom (Examining each): Yes, they’re 
pretty good brushes. But why show 
them to me? 

JoE: We want to help. 

Tom: You mean with — ? (Pointing at 
the fence) You mean — ? (Jor and 
JOHNNY both nod.) No. 

Jor: Please! (BmLLy stops working and 
turns.) 

Bitty: I wouldn’t if I were you, Tom. 
I’m doing such a good job, they 
might spoil what I’ve done. 

Tom: I think you’re right. 

JoHNNY: We'll be real careful. 

Tom: I’d like to, but — 

Jor: Be a good fellow. 

Tom: I’m not sure my Aunt Polly 
would like it. 

Jor: (Making a motion): Want me to 
go ask her? 

Tom: (Hastily): No! She might get real 
mad. 


Jounny (Taking ball out of his pocket): 
If you let me, I'll give you this. 
(He reaches again, and takes out a 
piece of chalk. Tom accepts ball 
and chalk grudgingly.) 

Joe (Diving into his pocket and 
bringing forth several articles): If 
you let me help, I’ll give you this 
piece of blue bottle-glass. (He holds 
it up.) See — you can look through it. 
And you can have these two aggies 
and twelve marbles and this brass 
doorknob. (He presses them upon 
Tom.) Is it a bargain? 

Tom (Motioning to Bitty): Move over. 
(Jon and JoHNNY start to paint.) Be 
sure and do the kind of a job I’d do. 

Joe: Did you say this was special 
whitewash? 

Tom: I did. 

Jor: Seems just like any old whitewash. 

Tom: That’s because you don’t know 
any better. That whitewash you’re 
usin’ is a secret mixture, and no one 
knows what’s in it but Aunt Polly’n 
me. By the way, have you fellows 
got enough left? (They chorus “Yes.’’) 

Jor: You think maybe you might gim- 
me the secret formula? 

Tom: I couldn’t do that; it’s a real 
secret. Tell you what, though. 

Jor: What? 

Tom: When you get ready to white- 
wash your own fence let me know 
and I’ll mix up a batch for you. 

Jor: Golly! That'll be fine. 

Tom: That’s if you’ll give me that set 
of tin soldiers of yours. 

Jor (Dubiously): Well — 

Tom: It doesn’t make any difference 
to me. 

Bitty: You better take him up on it, 
JOE. 





JOHNNY: It’s a good swap. 

Joe: All right. I'll do it. 

JoHNNY: You think you might do the 
same for me? 

Tom: Well — 

JOHNNY: My cat’s goin’ to have kittens. 
I’ll give you one, if you say yes. 

Tom: All right, ’ll swap. 

Bitty: Mebbe you'd like that brass 
whistle of mine? 

Tom: Mebbe I might. I’ll think it over. 
(The three painters work on in silence 
for a few seconds.) 

Aunt Potty (Calling from right): Tom? 

Tom (Jumping to his feet): Everything’s 
goin’ fine, Aunt Polly. (Now the 
fence is completely whitewashed. BILLY 
drops his brush into the pail. The 
boys stand back, as though asking 
Tom’s approval. He nods.) Must say 
as how you did a pretty fair job — 
almost as good as I could. (The boys 
smile.) Yup, not bad at all. 

Jor: Thanks for lettin’ us do it. 


Tom: That’s all right. 

JOHNNY: Mebbe we can do it again 
some time, hey? 

Tom: I’ll have to think it over. Don’t 
want to make a habit of it, you know. 
Where you fellows goin’ now? 

Jor: Swimmin’. 

Bitty: You comin’? 

Tom: Mebbe after I inspect your work 
again. (The three of them exit to the 
left. Tom goes to barrel and, tipping 
it up, puts his newly-acquired presents 
into it. He barely finishes this before 
Aunt Potty enters from right.) 

Aunt Potty: How much have you 
done? (Tom points to the fence.) 
Well, I never! There’s no getting 
around it, you can work when you’ve 
a mind to. But it’s powerful seldom 
you’ve a mind to. Well, go along and 
play; but mind you, get back some 
time in a week, or I’ll tan you. (Tom 
starts to exit left.) 

THE END 


South of the Border 


by Rose W. Shenker 


Characters 
MamA MEnNpDozA 
ParpA MENDOZA 
CaRLorta their children 
ROBERTO 
CaRLos, an old man 
THREE AMERICAN WOMEN 
Two AMERICAN MEN 
ScENE 1 
Serine: Outside the home of the Men- 
doza family. 
At Risp: PapA Menpoza sits sleeping 
under the large tree near his hut. 


MamA (Calling from inside): Pedro, 
Pedro. (MamA enters from the hut 
and finding PaPA asleep, unleashes a 
continuously smoldering fury) What, 
you lazy fellow! Asleep again! No 
wonder we starve! A siesta in the 
morning, a siesta at midday, a siesta 
three times a day. Don’t you get 
tired of sleeping? And where are 
those lazy children of yours? 

Pap (Who has risen with a start and 
now tries to quell this raging volcano) : 
Now, now, Mama, be calm! 





MamA (Worse than ever): Be calm? 
How can I be calm when you just 
sit there instead of tending to your 
planting and your garden? Do you 
think the weeds will pull themselves 
out, and the corn and chick peas will 
magically appear on your table? Or 
perhaps, while you’re sleeping (Very 
sarcastically) you’re dreaming you 
live in Mexico City with a fine job 
and money enough to buy anything 
you please? Madre de Dios! Why 
did I ever marry such a fellow? 

Papd (Resignedly): Very well, Mamé, 
I go tend to the garden. The trouble 
with some people is they worry too 
much. I wasn’t sleeping. I wasn’t 
dreaming. I was thinking. 

MamA: Thinking! Hm! (As 7f this 


could never be) About what, may I 
ask? 
Pap: Never mind, you wouldn’t un- 


derstand. 

Mam4: And why not? Am I such a 
stupid woman that I cannot under- 
stand the great thoughts my husband 
has — I, a woman who can read and 
write her own name, a woman who 
comes practically from Mexico City 
itself? 

PapA (Beaten as usual by MamA’s sharp 
tongue): Very well, Mamé. My 
thoughts were little thoughts. I was 
just thinking how warm the sun felt 
and how blue the sky was over Cho- 
lula, and I was thinking how wonder- 
ful it would be to paint the blue sky 
and the warm sun. 

MamA (Enraged beyond measure): 
Madre de Dios! (Picks up a broom) 
Get to work before I scratch your 
eyes out. (PapA exits in great hurry 
leaving MamA sweeping furiously and 


mumbling) A painter —an artist, 
indeed! A nitwit! Pictures, artists, 
no wonder we starve—never a 
penny to buy a new dress. And those 
children of mine, they should have 
been home by now. Just like their 
father. (She stops, looks for the child- 
ren down the road at right, and is sur- 
prised at the appearance of CARLOS.) 
There comes Carlos. I wonder what 
brings him here today! (Enter Car- 
Los leaning heavily on his stick.) 

Car.os: Buenos dias, Senora Mendoza. 

MamA&: Buenos dias, Carlos. What 
brings you to our humble home to- 
day? 

CarLos: Exciting news, Senora. Is 
Pedro here? 

Mam: He’s in the field behind the 
house. I won’t disturb him. The 
planting isn’t even started in the 
bean field. Would you like a drink, 
Carlos? You look tired. 

Car.os (Making his way to the stool by 
the hut and seating himself heavily): 
And why shouldn’t I be? That old 
burro of mine is as stubborn a mule 
as ever lived. Every new hill she 
comes to she just sits down and says, 
“No.” Does she think I’m going to 
carry her? 

MamA (Laughing): Poor Carlos! But 
even a stubborn mule is better than 
none. Ever since our beast died, we 
haven’t been able to scrape together 
enough money to buy another. We 
don’t even get into town for the 
Fiestas. 

Car.os: That’s what I’ve come about. 
You must come to the Fiesta this 
year and wear your most beautiful 
costume because our village is going 
to be honored. Do you remember 





Juanita’s grandson, the one that 
went to Mexico City? 

Mama: Yes, I do remember him. 

Cartos: Well, he works for a tourist 
agency in Mexico City and he has 
written that he is bringing a group 
of American tourists to see the Fi- 
esta at Cholula. Is the village ex- 
cited! And me too! I’ve never seen 
a real American in all my life. 

Mama: Neither have I. Just think a 
real American to come here. (Looks 
around) And look at this place. How 
shabby it is! 

CarLos: Don’t worry. With your 
talents you'll soon be able to buy a 
new burro and paint your casa. Why 
Juanita’s grandson writes that the 
Americans are spending money like 
water. They’ve bought half the sil- 
ver jewelry in Mexico City already. 
That’s one nice thing about tourists. 
They come here with plenty of 
American dollars. They buy our 
blankets and pottery and beads and 
necklaces. We make them happy 
with our beautiful work and they 
make us happy with their beautiful 
money. (CHILDREN enter.) 

CHILDREN: Buenos dfas, Senor Carlos. 

Mam: And is this the time to be com- 
ing home from la escuela, from 
school? 

Car.orta: Our maestra was late. 

MamA (Righteously): In Mexico City 
teachers are never late. 

Roserto: Mama, you know la Seno- 
rita travels far. She says she will be 
here for eight weeks before she goes 
to the next town. I hope I can learn 
to read well this year. La Senorita 
says that by now more than half the 
children of Mexico are already going 


to school. Twenty years ago less 
than one third of our children went 
to school. 

Car.otra: Yes, Mama, and La Seno- 
rita says that we must be very pa- 
tient. It is very hard to educate 
everyone in Mexico because besides 
the Spaniards and the Mestizos 
there are so many different tribes of 
Indians. The Indian tribes alone 
speak more than fifty different lan- 
guages. La Senorita says that before 
we can teach the Indians to read and 
write Spanish, we have to teach 
them to read and write their own 
language. 

Carios: You have two very bright 
children, Senora. They will go far. 
They have good heads! 

Mama: Indeed they have! And why 
shouldn’t they? I was just like that 
when I was a child. (Turning to the 
CuiLprEN) Children, Carlos brings 
us great news. Our village is to be 
honored. American tourists are com- 
ing here to see the Fiesta. 

CuHILDREN: Americans? 

Roserto: Why should they be coming 
here? 

Caruos: To see the people. Perhaps to 
buy some of our wares. Well, I must 
be off now. Remember to bring your 
finest goods to the Fiesta. Perhaps 
the Americans will buy them. 

Mama&: Yes, indeed. Thank you for 
coming, Carlos. A safe and speedy 
journey home. Adiés. 

Cartos: Speedy with my mule? Hasta 
la vista. (He exits slowly as Cuip- 
REN call, “Adios.’’) 

Cartotta (Running to MamA): Oh, 
Mamicha, I’m so happy. 

Mam<A: Call your father to dinner. In 





honor of this great occasion, I shall 
make hot tortillas. 

Car.orta: With jelly? Please — 

Mama: With jelly. 

Caruotra (Calling off in distance): 
Venga, Padre! Para comer. (Mo- 
tions with hand to indicate eating tor- 
tillas. Both CuILDREN follow MamA 
into the hut.) 

CURTAIN 


* * * 


SCENE 2 

Serrine: The market square. 

At Rise: MamA and Car.orta are ar- 
ranging the wares. PapA and Ro- 
BERTO are putting finishing touches 
on baskets. Very prominently dis- 
played is a hand-embroidered brilli- 
antly colored coat. MAMA is singing 
and the CHILDREN chime in. The 


AMERICANS enter and examine the 


wares. 

Ist AmeRICAN Lapy: And did you 
make this coat yourself, my good 
woman? 

Mama: Yes, indeed, and why not? I 
was always excellent in sewing and 
embroidering. Why before I was 
married my work was almost exhib- 
ited at the museum in Mexico City 
itself. 

Ist AMERICAN Lapy: It is beautiful. 
How much is it? 

Mama: Twenty pesos. 

Ist AMERICAN Lapy: 
(Counts out the money.) 

2ND AMERICAN Lapy: Oh, Lucy, those 
beads! (Holds them up) The children 
back home will love them. They’re 
marked only fifty centavos each. 
Let’s take a few pairs. (Pays MamA.) 

MamA (Accepting the money): My 


I'll take it. 


daughter Carlotta made them. She’s 
very talented too. She takes after 
me. And this pottery is handmade 
and hand-painted by my son. Look, 
he has put his name on it. He can 
write just like an American. 

Roserto: Perhaps, some day, God 
willing, I can come to America. 

3RD AMERICAN Lapy: Let’s hope so. 

Ist American Man: I like that big 
vase. Is it for sale? 

Roserto: Yes, indeed, senor. 
only five pesos. 

2np AMERICAN Man (70 PapA): And 
you, Senor, did you make any of 
these things too? 

Papd: No, I do not have my wife’s 
talents. I plant my garden and tend 
to my livestock. I have little time 
for handwork. 

Mama (Sarcastically): Very little time! 
He sits under our old tree and thinks. 

2np AMERICAN Man (Smiling): That, 
Madame, is something very com- 
mendable these days. I’m afraid 
there aren’t many people in the world 
who spend their time on such a 
worthy occupation. 

Mama: Very worthy! But little money 
comes of it. He thinks of the hot sun 
and the blue sky. 

Paph (Angrily): Enough, woman! (To 
the AMERICAN) She doesn’t under- 
stand but (Resignedly) it is no mat- 
ter. 

2np AMERICAN Man: Sir, I understand. 
It is a very beautiful country and 
you love it very much. 

Papd (Surprised): But how did you 
know? 

2npD AMERICAN Man: Because that is 
the way I feel about my country. 

Pap (Disappears behind stand for a 


It is 





moment and then reappears with a 
large rolled wp canvas containing a 
picture of Mexico he has made. He 
hands it to the AMERICAN): Senor, 
you too are a man who thinks. I 
present you with a souvenir from 
Mexico. Think of us when you are 
back in your United States. 

2np AMERICAN MAN (Unrolls the can- 
vas and gasps): It’s beautiful! (The 
other AMERICANS gather around and 
join in admiring the work.) I can’t 
accept this for nothing. My friend, 
you have done me a great honor by 
this presentation. I must pay you 
for it. 

PaPA: It is a gift. 

2np AMERICAN Man: I can’t pay you 
what it’s worth, of course. Will five 
hundred pesos be enough? 

Mam: Five hundred pesos! (Swoons) 

PaPA: It is a gift. 


Mam (Quickly recovering): But, Papé, 
we are so poor! 

2np AMERICAN Man: The Senora is 
right, Senor. You must take the 
money because I cannot accept such 
a priceless gift for nothing. (Counts 
out the money) I’m afraid we must 


go now, or we won’t be in time for 
the Fiesta celebration. This has 
been a wonderful visit. Goodbye, 
Senor. 

Pap (Shaking hands): Adiés, Senor. 
Hasta la vista y gracias! (The Am- 
ERICANS leave while PapA tries to 
count his vast wealth.) 

Mama (Approaching PapA cautiously): 
Papd, dear — forgive me. I always 
knew you had great talent. Perhaps 
now we can even move to Mexico 
City. We’re rich! 

PapA (Still counting): No, Mama. 
Let’s stay in Cholula. There is no 
place where the sun is so warm and 
the sky so blue as in Cholula. (He 
gives up counting as a bad job, tucks 
the money in his shirt and sits down, 
pulling his sombrero over his head and 
getting ready for a nap. Mama& looks 
at him fondly and tiptoes over to the 
CHILDREN who have remained dumb- 
founded at this new MamA. Putting 
her hand to her lips, MAMA whispers) 

Mama: Be still, children. Papé is tak- 
ing his siesta. (MamA and the Cu1Lp- 
REN exit on tiptoe while PaPA sleeps.) 

THE END 
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Part Three 


Grades 1, 2, 3 





The Useless Lattle Wind 


by June Barr 


JOAN 

HELEN 

CaTHY 

JIMMY 

LittLE WIND 

TED 

JOHNNY 

Wisk O_p TREE 

BROWN LEAVES 

THREE BRowN LEAVES 

Moruer’s Voice (Off) 

Sertine: Back yard of Jimmy’s and 
Joan’s house. Wise Otp TREE 
stands in left front corner. BROWN 
LEAVES sit in a group in right back 
corner. 

At Rise: Catuy, Joan, and HELEN 
are playing with a game on the steps. 
They have a small card with a needle 
to spin. JOAN hands tt to CaTuHy. 

Catuy: Now it’s my turn to spin! 
(She spins needle.) Oh! A 6 and a 3! 

Joan: That gives you nine spaces! 

Catuy (Counting aloud as she moves 
her counter along the game board): 
Six — seven — eight — nine. Oh! I 
landed on a green space! I get paid! 

HELEN: How much? 

Joan: Twenty dollars! Oh my! 

Catuy: Yes, it’s twenty, pay up, pay 
up! 

HELEN: I’ll count it out. (Opens little 
box and begins counting out paper 


54 


money that is part of the game. 
LirrLeE WIND appears left, swings 
on gate a couple times, then spying 
the girls comes to see what they’re 
doing. He moves with a dancing step, 
waving two fans vigorously wherever 
he goes. The paper money flies in all 
directions. ) 

Joan (Wailing): Oh — ooooh! Our 
money! 

Catuy: Catch it! 

HELEN: Oh dear, there it goes! (All 
three get up and dart after the flying 
paper money as LirTLE WIND stands 
back with puzzled expression as 
though he scarcely knows what hap- 
pened.) 

Jimmy (Appearing in doorway): What 
happened? 

Joan: Oh, that old wind blew our play 
money all over the place! (LirrLe 
WIND runs to meet Jimmy, eager smile 
on his face, and clumsily slams the 
door.) 

MoruHer (Calling from off): Jimmy! 
How many times have I told you 
not to slam the door! 

Jimmy: The wind did it, Mother! 
(LirrLeE WInp goes slowly down 
steps, dismayed.) 

Moruer: I’ve told you to be careful! 

Jimmy: All right, Mother! Hmm! 
Old wind! (Mutters to himself) Did 
you find all your money? (To girls) 





Catuy: Yes — 

Joan: We think so. 

HELEN: That wind would blow just 
at the wrong moment! 

Jimmy (As boys enter gate): Oh, there 
are Johnny and Ted! Hi, fellows! 
(He starts to meet them. LirrLe WIND 
breaks into eager smiles and follows 
excitedly, snatching off Jimmy’s cap 
and fanning wildly. Jimmy picks up 
cap and shoves it on his head angrily.) 

JOHNNY: Hi, Jimmy! 

Trp: What’ll we do? 

Jimmy: Let’s play marbles! 

JouNNyY: Fine! I brought mine! 

Trp: So did I! (All pull marble bags 
out of coat pockets.) 

JouNnny: I'll make the circle! (He picks 
up stick and draws circle as others 
choose which marbles they are to use.) 

Jimmy: All right. I’ve got mine ready, 
come on. 

Tep: Let’s go! (They toss marble into 
circle and wait while JoHNNY picks 
out his and tosses it into circle.) 

Jimmy: Ah! I’m first! (He kneels and 
shoots.) 

Trep: My turn! (He plays.) Oh, boy! 

JoHNNY: Good shot! Now me! (While 
he is playing, the girls get their game 
put together in its box and come run- 
ning out to join the boys, LirrLE WIND 
dashing after them and fanning 
furiously. The girls hug themselves, 
shivering, while LirrLeE WIND runs 
around in wild excitement.) 

Catuy: Golly! Cold! 

Hexen: Think I'll go get my sweater — 
be right back! (She runs off, through 
gate, Lirrte WIinp following. He 
swings happily on the gate.) 

Joan (As JoHNNY finishes playing): 
Good shot, Johnny! 
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Jimmy: I’ll do better! 

Moruer (From house): Children, will 
you go latch that gate so the wind 
can’t swing it? 

Jimmy: Yes, Moruer! 

Joan: [’ll go. (Lirrte WINp gets off 
gate, stands a moment disconsolate, 
then rushes wildly around yard. 
Brown Leaves leap up before him, 
whirl around, and run across stage, 
dancing right through the children’s 
marble game.) 

Jimmy: Oh, that old wind spoiled my 
shot! It blew all those leaves in my 
face! 

JoHNNY: You can have another shot. 

Trp: Go ahead. 

Jmmy: I can’t shoot! I’ve got some- 
thing in my eye! 

Joan: Let me see — (Looks into his eye 
while he squirms and squeals) 

Catuy: That wind causes more trouble! 
(She looks around as though she could 
see the LirrLe WIND, and he stands 
dejectedly under Wis—E Oup TREE, 
with Brown LEAvVEs dancing slowly 
around him, finally settle down under 
TREE.) 

HELEN (Coming in gate, wearing 
sweater): What’s the matter? 

JoAN: Oh, the wind blew something in 
Jimmy’s eye. 

Jimmy: Ow! Be careful! (Twists away 
from her) 

Joan: Well, go on in and let Mother 
get it out, then! 

JoHNNY (As they all follow Jimmy to 
house): Gosh, does it hurt that much? 

Jimmy (As they open door and all exit): 
It feels like a boulder if you want to 
know! (LirrLe WInp sits down under 
tree, his cheek in his hand, and sighs 
sadly.) 





Wise Oup TREE: What’s wrong, Little 
Wind? 

LitrLe Winp: Oh — just everything! 
I’m no good at all! 

Wise Otp Tree: Oh, come now, I 
wouldn’t say that. 

LitrLe Winp: I only want to play with 
them, but I make them shiver and 
blow off the caps and slam their 
doors and spoil their games with 
leaves and everything. (Wazls) Oh, 
nobody can love me. I guess I’m not 
not good for anything. I’m just use- 
less, that’s all! 

Wiser Op TREE: Here, here, don’t ery. 
Wind is very valuable, you know. 

LittLeE WIND: Is — is it? (Sniffs) 

Wise Oxtp Tree: Of course! What 
would the world do without wind to 
blow rain clouds where they’re 
needed, and to turn the windmills 
and blow the sails of sailboats — 
(LirrLe WInp looks up interestedly.) 
Why, even the flags on their flag- 
poles can’t flutter without wind! 
Yes, wind is very valuable. 

LitrLeE Winp: But I’m too little to 
blow in the sails and turn the big 
windmills and flutter the flags. I’m 
just no good to anyone! (Cries again) 

Wise O_p TREE: Of course you are! 
You can blow the leaves and make 
the flowers dance and blow little 
seeds where they’re supposed to go. 
Why, you even help to dry the wash 
on the line! 

LitrLe Winp: Yes, I do those things. 
(Dries eyes on back of hand) 

Wisr O_p Tree: You know, when I 
was little I couldn’t do much either. 
I was too small to give shade, and 
not strong enough to hold a swing 
for the children, and even too small 





for the birds to build nests in my 
branches! 

LirrLe Winp: But now you do all those 
things! 

Wise Oxtp Tree: Yes, and you will 
grow up and do the things that big 
winds do, too. In the meantime, just 
keep on doing the things that little 
winds can do, and — 

LirrtteE Winp: Oh, here come the 
children! (Stands up) Oh, I wish I 
could play with them! (Dances out 
toward them, then back. Jimmy holds 
tiny kite, one scarcely larger than his 
hand, and others are looking at it 
with interest.) 

Catuy: I never saw a kite that small! 

Jimmy: It flies, too! 

Tep: Well, let’s see it! 

Jounny: Yes, let’s see it go up! 

Joan: Send it up, Jimmy. 

Jmummy: I will, I will. 

JOHNNY: Want me to hold the tail? 

Jimmy: No, one person can handle this 
little kite. 

Joan: Got plenty of string? 

Jimmy: Oh yes! Watch out, here it 
goes! (He runs toward left back corner, 
but kite falls to floor.) 

Catuy: Ohhh! It didn’t go up! 

Jimmy (Confidently): It will! 

Tep: Try again. (Jmmmy returns to 
steps, holds kite and runs across to 
back again but kite simply drops to 
floor as he lets out a little string.) 

JoHnny: Gosh. Not this time either. 

HEtEN: I want to see it fly! 

Catuy: We all do! Try again, Jimmy 
(They all stand around as Jimmy 
tries again.) 

Joan: Guess it’s no use. 

Trp: There’s no wind. Wait for a 
windy day. 

















Jimmy: This kite doesn’t need a big 
wind. 

HeteEn: There was a little wind awhile 
ago — 

Joan: Yes, but it’s gone now. 

Jimmy: I wish it would come back! 

LitrLe Winp: Did you hear that, Mr. 
Tree? They wish I would come back. 

Wise Oxp Tree: Well, why don’t you? 
They want you to lift their little kite. 

LittLE Winp: I’m big enough to do 
that! Watch! (Jmmmy its about half- 
way across toward back when LiTTLE 
WInp blows over and twirls and dances 
and kite is lifted toward right side as 
someone offstage pulls on_ string 
fastened to center of kite and strung 
up over something high up.) 

Catuy: Oh, it’s going up! 

Joan: The little wind is back! 

Tep: It really flies! (Lirrke Winp 
rushes back to Wise O_p TREE.) 

Jimmy: Oh-oh! Down again. 

Heten: Try again, maybe the wind 








will come back. 

LirrLe Winp: Did you see, Mr. Tree? 
I lifted the kite for them! 

Wise Otp TreE: Wonderful! You see 
little winds are some good — look 
how happy you made them! 

LitrLe Winp: Oh, yes! Watch this 


time, Mr. Tree! I'll take the little 
kite way way off! (Runs back just in 
time to dance around center stage as the 
kite is pulled wp once more and van- 
ishes out of sight. LirrLe Winp, fan- 
ning furiously, goes off through exit 
beside steps.) 

JoHNNY: There it goes! 

Jimmy: Oh, boy! 

Joan: It’s pretty! 

Trp: Golly! Way up over the roof! 

Catuy: Just look at it go! 

HELEN: It’s higher than the trees! 

Jimmy: What a svvell little wind! 

Au: I’ll say! A wonderful little wind! 
(They are all gazing happily upward.) 

THE END 


Billy’s Train Ride 


by Mildred L 


Characters 
BILLY 

. CoNDUCTOR 

Otp Lapy 

PASSENGERS 

Serrina: On the train. 

At Rise: ConpuctTor ts walking through 
train taking tickets and punching 
them. 

Conpucrtor: Tickets! Tickets! Tickets, 
please! (Comes to Bruty) Hello, son. 
Where are you going? 


e 
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. McLarrin 


Bitty (Handing ticket to ConpuctTor): 
I’m going to Salem 
And I’m in a hurry 
My parents are waiting... 
I hope they’ll not worry! 
Conpuctor (Punches ticket, and clips 
it above window): Well, son, it’s only 
a short ride and then we'll be there. 
(He walks on down the aisle taking 
tickets from remaining passengers.) 
Outp Lapy (Sitting behind Biuxy, leans 
forward) : 


I am rather lonely 
Won’t you sit with me? 
We can keep each other company! 


BILLY: 


Well, thank you, Ma’am 

That would be fine 

I'd like you for 

A friend of mine! 

(BiLy gets up, takes his jacket from 
the back of the seat, and places it, and 
his suitcase in the seat with the OLD 
Lapy. Then he carefully picks up a 
cardboard box, but unfortunately the 
bottom falls out — and his dog is 
discovered. The passengers all laugh, 
but luckily the Conpuctor has gone 
on out of the car.) 

Come here, Sport . . . 

You’ve got to hide 

If he sees you — 

We cannot ride! 

(BILLy points to door where Connuc- 
TOR has disappeared. Then he picks 
up the dog, and puts him back in the 
box, and holds it on his lap. He eyes 
the passengers pleadingly.) 

Please don’t tell. . . 

I meant no harm 

They gave him to me 

At the farm. 

Oxtp Lapy (Gives Bitty a kindly smile, 
and laughs a little to herself): 

It’s all right, boy, 

You needn’t fear... 

My husband 

Is the engineer. 

The railroad says... 

“No Pets Allowed,” 

But I am glad, 

And mighty proud... 

Because I know 

They’ll understand 

That boys and dogs . 


Go hand in hand! 

Briiy (Settles down more comfortably, 
but continues to watch his dog closely) : 
Gee, Ma’am 
You’re really swell 
I hope the others 
Will not tell. 

Mae PassENGER (Overhearing what 
Brxy has just said): 

I don’t believe in fibbing 

But I’m one of these guys 

Who can’t see dogs 

When I shut my eyes... 

So I’ll do some reading 

And not look up... 

Then I can’t see 

That cute little pup! 

(Other passengers pretend not to have 
seen Sport, and go on looking out of the 
windows, sewing, reading, and visiting 
quietly among themselves.) 

BILiy: 

Gee, thanks everyone 
That means a lot 
For Sport is the only 
Pet I’ve got. 

Oxtp Lapy (Speaks to Bruty): 
Well, now that we’re settled 
I'd like to know... 

What is your name?... 
Is it Bill? ... Or Joe?... 
Or Ted, .. . Or Les?... 
Now don’t you tell me... 
Let me guess! 

BILLY: 

Well, how in the world... 
You knew right away... 
Yes, Bill is my name... 
“Billy,” they say! 

Otp Lapy: 

It’s such a nice name... 
And you are nice, too. 
It just seems like “Bill” 





Is the name for you... 
(She glances out window.) 
But look — the train 
Is slowing down 
We’re nearing Salem... 
That’s your town! 
BILLY: 
Here so soon! 
I’m really glad... 
I'll get to see 
My Mom and Dad!... 
It’s been a week 
That I’ve been gone 
With Uncle Bill, 
And Cousin John... 
The farm was really fun... 
But then... 
It’s swell to be 
Back home again! 
(Door opens, CONDUCTOR enters.) 
Conpuctor: Salem! Next stop is 
Salem! (ConpucToR pauses to re- 
mind Briuuy that he should be pre- 
paring to leave. As he leans down, 
he sees the dog, peeking from the crack 
at the top of the box. Noticing that 


Bruuy (Puts on his jacket, and turns to 
look out the window. He can see his 
parents on the platform.): 

They’re here, Ma’am... 
My Mom and Dad... 
(He lookes down at Sport for a second, 
and then back outside.) 
I’ve got a lot 
To make me glad. 
(BILLy carefully tucks the box under 
his arm, and grips the suitcase with 
his other hand.) 

Oup Lapy: 

The things you have 
Make life worth while . . . 
The love of parents... 
Pets .. . a smile. 

And you have made 

My trip a joy 

By being 

Such a pleasant boy! 
(Trains pulls to a stop.) 

Biuiy (Hurriedly): 
Goodbye, Ma’am, 

(Then he looks at other passengers and 

CoNnDUCTOR.) 


Bitty is afraid, he winks at the 
Oup Lapy, who returns a warm smile. 
Then he walks on, pretending not to 
have noticed the dog.) Salem! All out 


You’ve been nice, too... 
Goodbye, ALL, 

And thanks, to you! 
(Bruxy leaves car.) 


for Salem! THE END 


The Cats and the Cheese 


by June Barr 


Each is plainly afraid to let go of it 
and let it be in the other’s hands. 
Waite Car (As they enter): Ah! Here 
we are! And now to have a feast! 
Serrine: Kitchen of the Cats’ house. Buack Cat (Good-naturedly): Well, let 
At Rise: Waite Cat and Buiack Cat us get into the house, at least! 
enter. They are carrying a cheese. Wuite Cat: Hurry, let’s get it onto 
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Characters 
Waite Cat 
Biack Cat 
MONKEY 





the table! 

Buack Cart: I’m hurrying as fast as I 
am able! (They lift it awkwardly onto 
table, but keep on caressing it with 
their hands, each afraid to let go 
completely.) 

Waite Cat: What a wonderful cheese! 
I sure am glad we put together all 
the money we had! 

Buack Cat: We got a much larger 
cheese that way. 

Waite Car: Well, let’s begin to enjoy 
it, what do you say? 

Buiack Cat (Turning away toward 
cupboard): I’m ready to eat it! I'll 
get the knife! 

Waite Cat (Jumping away from table 
to catch Buack Cat’s arm): Oh no 
you don’t, not on your life! 

Buiack Cat: Well, someone has to cut 
and divide it! 

Warire Cat: Then I/’ll be the one! 
(Starts toward cupboard) 

Buack Cat (Pulling him back): Wait! 
Let the Monkey decide it! (They 
glare at each other an instant.) 

In fact, why not let him divide the 
cheese too, 

Since you don’t trust me, and J don’t 
trust you! 

Waite Cat (Turning to table and 
putting hands around cheese): All 
right. Get the Monkey, while I 
guard the cheese. 

Buiack Cat (Puts his hands around it 
also): Oh no! You go, and J will stand 
guard, if you please! 

Waite Car: You thought of the Mon- 
key, and it’s your place to go. 

Buiack Cart: And leave you here alone 
with the cheese — oh, no! 

Waite Cat: 

Don’t be silly! I won’t touch a bite! 
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Go on, get the Monkey, and hurry— 

Buack Cart: 

All right, 
But remember—no tasting! 

Wuire Cat (Impatiently): Of course 
not! Go on! (Biack Cart drags out, ' 
looking back till the last moment. 
Waite Car shakes head and sighs) 
That Cat is the doubtingest Cat 
ever born! (He walks around and 
around cheese, touches it a few times, 
finally goes to cupboard and after 
looking in two or three drawers, takes 
out knife.) Might as well be ready — 
I'll get the knife out — (Tests it on 
his finger, bends it a little, goes and 
lays it beside cheese.) Ah, footsteps! 
The Cat and the Monkey, no doubt! 
(Brack Cat and MONKEY enter. 
Monkey carries a large scale, a long 
knife.) 

Waire Cart (As Buiack Cat runs to 
cheese, examining it suspiciously): 
Ah, here you are, Monkey! And 
here is our cheese! (Monkey lays 
down knife and scale and slowly takes 
glasses out of his pocket and adjusts 
them to his face.) 

Monkey: Mmm, 
better — 

Buack Cart: Be quick, if you please! 

MOoNn«KEY: 

I’ve brought my own knife and my 
scale, as you see. 

I’ll weigh the cheese even as even 
can be! 

Biack Cat (Aside to Wuire Cat): 
How wise our friend is! 

Waite Car: 

Yes, the cheese cannot fail 

To be divided fairly, weighed on his 
scale! 

(Monkey takes up knife and while 


I’ve never seen 





they watch breathlessly he measures 
from all angles and then cuts the 
cheese in two pieces.) 

Monkey: There! It looks even, now 
I’ll weigh it (Puts a piece on each end 
of scale and holds it up) — ah,-me! 
One piece is a little bit bigger, I see! 
Well, that’s easily fixed, I can make 

it just right — 
I'll even the big piece by taking a 
bite! 
(Takes a big bite while they make a 
motion toward stopping him but then 
do nothing about it. MONKEY weighs 
cheese again.) Now this piece is 
heavy! 

Wuire Cart: You bit off too much! 

Moxey: Well, I’ll fix it — I’ll bite off 
just a wee touch. (WarITE Cat and 
Buack Cart reach out to stop him, but 
don’t quite dare to touch him.) There! 
Now I’m sure that it’s even and 
right — 

(Putsit back on scale, and opposite side 
goes down) No! Well — another 
small bite — 

Buiack Cat (As Monkey bites cheese 
again): Oh, please do be careful! 

Waite Car: Yes, be careful, please! 

Monkey (Sternly looking over specs): 
Did you or did you not, call me in to 
cut cheese? 

Waite Car: We did, but — 

Buack Cat (Frantically, as MoNnKEY 
takes still another big bite and there 
are only two small pieces left): We 
want some ourselves, after all! 

Wuire Cart: And now look! The pieces 
are both of them bitten so small! 


Buiack Cat (As Monkey starts to take 
another bite): Stop! That’s enough! 
We don’t need any more aid! 

Waite Cat: We'll divide our own 
cheese! 

Monkey: But J must be paid! (BLack 
Cat looks at Wutre Cat in alarm.) 

Waite Cart: But we’ve spent all our 
money! 

Biack Cat (Turning pockets inside 
out): We’re stone broke, you can see! 

MonkKEY: 

Then I’ll just take these two scraps 

of cheese for my fee — 

And little enough for my services, 

too! 

Good day then, Black Cat, and 

White Cat, to you! 

(Exits quickly, taking scales, knife, 

and cheese, which he eats as he goes) 

Buack Cat (Angrily): Now you see 
what you’ve done! He’s got our 
whole cheese! 

Waite Car: 

What J’ve done! Just watch your, 

tongue if you please! 

This whole thing was your fault — 
Buack Cat: My fault! Listen here! 
Waite Cat: You called in the Monkey 

and now we’ve paid dear — 

Buack Cart: J called him! You sent me! 

Waite Cart: Oh, forget it — it’s done— 
(Drops into chair by table) 

Buack Cat: Yes — (Also sits down, 
and after a moment's hesitation — 
says regretfully) Wasn’t that cheese a 
fine looking one? (Both look sad, 
sitting with chins in hands.) 

THE END 
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Part Four 


Career Play 





Nursing in the Mountains 
by Dorothy Deming 


Characters 

ANNE Snow, Registered Nurse 

Epwina Grant, 15 years old, the 
patient 

Mrs. GRANT 

Satiy Grant, 17 years old 

STEVE GRANT, 12 years old 

SETTING: A room in a cabin in the 
Tennessee mountains; a November 
evening. 

At Rise: ANNE SNow is sitting in a 
rocking chair, reading a magazine. 
Three candles on a table give her light. 
On a cot in a corner of the room 
EpwIina GRANT is sleeping under a 
gay quilt. After a moment or two, 
ANNE gets up and tiptoes over to the 
cot. She watches Epwina for some 
minutes, not touching her. 

Mrs. Grant (Entering from side, 
speaking softly): How is she, Miss 
Snow? 

ANNE (Also softly): Sleeping, Mrs. 
Grant. Her breathing is somewhat 
easier. May we have some fresh 
water, and will you show me, please, 
where I can find a clean nightgown 
for Edwina? She may need a change 
tonight and I don’t want to disturb 
you. 

Mrs. Grant (Taking pitcher from chair 
beside Epwina’s bed): Steve will get 
the water and I will bring the night- 





*This play is adapted from Chapter 6 of the book: 
Anne Snow — Mountain Nurse by Dorothy Deming, 
Dodd, Mead and Co., New York, 1947. 
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gown. (Exits and is heard calling) 
Steve, Steve, the nurse wants water, 
get it from the spring for her. Did 
you bed down her horse? 

Steve (From rear): Sure did! Pepper- 
pot’s a fine horse. I fetched him 
water and put on his blanket. He’s 
bundled for the night. (ANNE has 
meantime been straightening things in 
the room. She arranges medicines on 
bookcase, writes something on a pad 
on the table.) 

Mrs. Grant (Returning, holds out a 
man’s shirt to ANNE): This is all I’ve 
got — one of Ben’s shirts, but it’s 
clean. 

ANNE (Taking shirt): That will do very 
well, thanks. Now I want you to get 
a good night’s sleep, Mrs. Grant. 
You have been up two nights with 
Edwina. If you are not careful you'll 
get flu yourself. (There is knock a 
on the door and STEVE enters, carrying 
the pitcher of water.) 

Steve: Here’s your water, Nurse, 
straight from the spring. It’s gosh- 
awful cold out, Ma. Wouldn’t won- 
der if we had frost. How’s ‘Wina? 

ANNE (Taking pitcher): Thanks, Steve. 
She is better, I think. Isn’t it your 
bedtime? 

Mrs. Grant: Sure is! Get along, 
Steve, and besure tojbring in firewood 
for Miss Snow, tomorrow mornin’. 
Ask her if she needs anythin’. 





Sreve (Staring at ANNE): Are you 
goin’ to set up with ‘Wina all night? 

Anne: Yes, Steve, the doctor has 
ordered medicine for Edwina every 
three hours and your mother is tired 
out caring for her, so I am spending 
the night here. 

SreveE: Gosh — well — gee! If you hear 
the foxes bark, don’t be scared. 
Rover’ll keep ’em away, an’ if he 
yaps, then I’ll get my rifle, so don’t 
be scared. 

ANNE (Laughing): I won’t be. Good 
night, Steve. 

Steve: Good night. (Ezits.) 

Epwina (Stirs restlessly, opens eyes, 
coughs): Mom! 

Mrs. Grant (Hurrying to bedside): 
Yes, ’Wina, what is it? 

Epwina: My cough — it hurts — here. 
(Puts hand on chest) 

ANNE (Stepping to bedside, feels 
Epwina’s forehead, puis finger on 
pulse, counting as she looks at her 
wrist watch. Gently releases wrist): 
Are you thirsty, Edwina? 

Epwrina: Yes, water, please. 

ANNE (Pours water into glass, puts in 
soda straw, holds glass for Epwina to 
drink while clipping arm under 
Epwina’s shoulders and raising her): 
Drink as much as you can, ’Wina. 

Epwina (Stopping before she has taken 
more than a few swallows, weakly): 
Thank you. (Lies back on pillow) 

ANNE: Try to sleep again, ’Wina. And 
bed for you, Mrs. Grant! 

Mrs. Grant: Well — but Sally is still 
out. (Goes to window and pushes cur- 
tain aside and looks out) I wish she’d 
be homing. 

ANNE: Did she go to the square dance 
at Lone Gap? 


Mrs. Grant: Yes, that’s where she 
went, with that feller, Hollis Coy, 
from Bleedin’ Ridge. Know any- 
thin’ ’bout him? 

ANNE (Reassuringly): Yes, indeed, I 
took care of his sister last summer 
when she broke her leg. Hollis is a 
fine, reliable chap. He will bring 
Sally back when he promised, mark 
my word. You go to bed, Mrs. 
Grant. I’ll do the worrying. 

Mrs. Grant (Sighing): Well — don’t 
mind if I do. You'll fetch me if 
’Wina should get worse? 

ANNE: Of course, and if Sally is not 
here by midnight, I’ll call you. 

Mrs. Grant: Well — good night, Miss 
Snow. I’m a-propin’ my eyelids up, 
they’re so heavy. Hope you'll be 
warm enough and I just don’t know 
how to tell you thanks for stayin’ 
here — 

ANNE: Don’t thank me, thank the 
Mountain Nursing Service for send- 
ing nurses out through these hills. 
Good night. (Mrs. Grant stops to 
lay her hand softly on Epwina’s hair, 
then exits. ANNE too stops besides her 
patient’s bed, covers the water pitcher 
with a clean towel, ties her sweater 
around her shoulders and goes to the 
window and looks out. After a moment 
speaks in a clear low voice) Mountain 
nursing! So this is it! A mountain 
cabin miles from everywhere and to 
think Miss Drew is really trusting 
me to take care of ’Wina! I’m so 
glad I am a nurse. I wouldn’t have 
missed this experience for anything! 
How clear Hogback Mountain is 
tonight! Steve is right — it is a night 
for frost. There — I do believe that 
is Sally now! (Drops curtain in place. 





There is a sound of steps outside door. 
SaLLy enters, turning back for a 
moment.) 

Satty: ‘Night, Hollis, see you 
tomorrow. (7'urns into room, closing 
door) Hello, Miss Snow, I’m so glad 
you’re here! How’s ’Wina? (Takes off 
coat) 

ANNE: Better, Sally, much better. Her 
fever is down and she is not coughing 
nearly so much. How was the dance? 
(The girls sit down.) 

Sauty: Extra special — but look at my 
shoes! (Thrusts out dirty white shoe) 

ANNE: Square dancing certainly ruins 
shoes. Do you like Hollis, Sally? 

Satiy: Hollis? Oh, yes — sure — I 
like Hollis, but, Miss Snow, I — 
(Impulsively) May I talk to you a few 
minutes? 

ANNE: Of course — ’Wina’s medicine is 
not due yet, but we: must speak 
quietly because she is sleeping. 

SaL.y (Pulls her chair closer to ANNE’S): 
You know, Miss Snow, I’m seven- 
teen, and most mountain girls are 
married at my age — and — well, 
Hollis has asked me — oh, dozens of 
times, but — (Stops in confusion) 

ANNE: But what, Sally? Don’t your 
parents approve? 

Satiy: Yes, Pap thinks it’s awful I’m 
not settled down raising a family and 
Mom says Hollis is as good as any 
round here — but I have always sort 
of hoped to — to get away from the 
mountains, Miss Snow! 

ANNE (Nodding): I know how it is, 
Sally, you have studied hard — I 
can see that in the way you speak — 
you'd like to have a bigger, broader 
life than the one most of the girls 
have? 


Sauty: That’s it exactly. I don’t want 
to stay in Lone Gap all my life — 
(Leans forward eagerly) Miss Snow, I 
thought maybe I could be a nurse 
like you — then someday I could 
come back here and be of real use to 
my neighbors — could I? 

ANNE (Surprised): Well, Sally! That 
is an idea! Tell me, do you finish 
high school this coming spring? 

Sau.y: Yes, and I’ve taken chemistry, 
physics and biology and I’ve done as 
much reading as I could about social 
conditions. Miss Slocum — she is my 
history teacher — gave me books on 
anatomy and physiology, and be- 
sides I’ve had an average grade of 89 
the last three years. 

AnnE: Good for you, and you are 
seventeen — well, Sally, if you 
really want to be a nurse you can 
enter this coming year as soon as you 
graduate. It is a 3-year course, you 
know, and if you want to come back 
here in the mountains you ought to 
have some public health nursing. 
Would you like to enter a school of 
nursing near here? 

Satiy: No, I’d like to go to a small 
school in a big city. 

ANNE (Quickly): Oh, no Sally, a large 
school, whether it is in the country or 
city. You must choose a state ac- 
credited school connected with a 
large hospital — at least a daily 
average of 100 patients. 

Satty: A hundred patients! They 
would scare me to death. I’ve never 
seen more than two sick people at a 
time in my life. 

ANNE: But you won’t have more than 
three or four to care for at a time and 
there will always be a graduate nurse 





on hand to show you. A big school 
offers more variety of illness and 
better teachers. (Glances at watch) 
Time for ’Wina’s medicine. (Goes 
quietly to Epwtna’s bed. SAtiy 
follows. ANNE takes medicine bottle 
off shelf, switches on flashlight and 
reads label on bottle, pours water into 
glass, and gently lays hand on Ep- 
WINA’s arm.) ’Wina, it’s medicine 
time. Sorry to wake you but Dr. 
Griswold wants you to have this 
medicine regularly. 

Epwina: Oh — oh — 

Sau.y: Feeling better, ’Wina? 

Epwina (Sleepily): Lo, Sal, yes — yes, 
I reckon — 

ANNE (Pours medicine into spoon. Helps 
Epwina raise head): Here goes, 
’Wina! (Epwina takes medicine, 


reaches for water herself. ANNE hands 
paper napkin to wipe off mouth.) 
Epwina: That’s ugly stuff, but I 


reckon it does me good. 

ANNE: Would you like some milk, 
’Wina? 

Epwina: I’m not hungry, just thirsty 
and sleepy. (Coughs) Guess I’ll go 
to sleep again. 

ANNE: Best thing you can do! (She 
arranges pillow, puts medicine back, 
covers water pitcher. The girls return 
to their chairs.) Sally, I ought to ask 
you all the questions the vocational 
counselors ask girls who are planning 
to go into nursing — are you all set? 

Satiy (Laughing): All set. 

ANNE: Do you like to be with people 
and to work with them? Do you like 
that better than going off by yourself 
or working with things — I mean 
like filing cards or sewing clothes? 

Satiy: I hate being by myself and I 


always thought lifeless things dull. 

ANNE: Are you accurate and careful 
and do you like to be neat? 

Sautiy: Why, er — yes, I guess so. 

Epwina (Weakly): I’m listen’. She’s 
terribly tidy, Nurse, she’s after Ma 
to slick up all the time. 

Anne: ‘Wina! I thought you were 
asleep. 

Sauy: I thought you would ask me — 
am I healthy, can I stand the sight 
of blood, am I any good in emer- 
gencies and do I want to marry a 
doctor! 

ANNE (Smiling): The answer to all 
those questions I know — it’s ‘yes’, 
and any way, Sally, whatever school 
you choose you will be given a 
medical examination, an aptitude 
test and for the first few months in 
the school you will be on probation, 
before you are capped. You don’t 
need to worry about those tests, just 
do the best you can and show them 
that you really love to take care of 
sick people and you will be all right. 

Sau.y: I will, Miss Snow. But there is 
one thing — what about money? 
I have only about $30, saved from 
my egg money and that won’t even 
pay my fare out of the mountains 
to a big city. 

ANNE: This is what you do, Sally. You 
pick your school, write for an appli- 
cation blank, fill it out very carefully, 
answering every question; get Miss 
Slocum to help you and I'll gladly 
be one of the people you can use as a 
reference. Then write a very nice, 
neat note to the director of the 
school — I’ll help you with that, too 
—and tell the truth about your 
finances. Many of the schools have 





scholarships to help girls like you 
and many others can raise the money 
or let you borrow some of it. So, 
don’t worry over that! 

SaLiy (Ezcitedly): Then Ill do it — 
I’ll write tomorrow to Harper Hos- 
pital in Detroit — that’s where I’ve 
always wanted to go. How much 
money do graduate nurses earn, 
Miss Snow? 

ANNE: Newly graduated nurses earn 
as much as $2,700 the first year, 
later more. I am paid $3,000 here, 
with a month’s vacation and sick- 
leave on pay. Top salaries for nurses 
with years of experience and special 
training go as high as $10,000. 

Sau.y: If I became a nurse-midwife so 
I could deliver babies here in the 
mountains — that would mean more 
training and more money? 

ANNE: That’s it. Maybe you would get 
$3,600 a year. 

Sau.y: Three hundred dollars a month 
— that’s more than Pap has in the 
bank at Lone Gap! Oh, Miss Snow, 
I hope I can be a nurse — one just 
like you — I’d be perfectly happy! 

Anne: A better nurse than I, I hope. 
You could come back here and marry 
Hollis and nurse, too. 


Sau.y: So I could — how wonderful! 

ANNE: It’s nearly midnight — better 
get off to bed, Sally. Besides, I 
think ’Wina is listening again. 

Epwina (Sleepily): No, I’m asleep — 
really. (The girls laugh.) 

Sa.tty: You must be better. Well, good 
night, Miss Snow and thanks for all 
you told me — ’Night, ’Wina! 

Epwina: ’Night, Sis. (SALLY goes out. 
ANNE settles EpwiNa in bed, straight- 
ening her covers. Then she takes off 
her apron, puts on sweater, puts out all 
but one or two candles, goes again to 
window and stands there looking out — 
listening.) 

ANNE (Clearly, but to herself): There! 
I thought so — a fox! I’m sure that 
was a fox barking — (Listens again) 
There it is again! Wait until I tell 
the girls at the hospital in Boston 
that I nursed in the mountains 
surrounded by wild foxes! I'll tell 
them it’s just like pioneer days when 
women lived dangerously and un- 
afraid! (Goes back to rocker, pulls 
light nearer, takes up magazine) 
Only I hope that fox doesn’t come 
any nearer tonight! , 


THE END 


“vr 





Part Five 


Radio Play 





The Sire deMaletrott’s Door 


by Robert Louis Stevenson 
Adapted for Radio by Walter Hackett 


Music: A strong martial theme. Forte 
and fade under. 

Narrator: This is a story that oc- 
curred centuries ago when France 
presented a turbulent map, as red as 
her native wine. For months the 
forces of King Louis have been 
locked in combat with those of the 
Duke of Burgundy. It is now the 
spring of the year. At an outpost, a 
sentry, wearing the uniform of the 
Duke of Burgundy, watches as a 
man advances toward him from the 
camp of the King. 

BuRGUNDIAN (Calling out): Halt! You, 
there, halt! (Pause) Who are you? 
Denis (Slightly away): I am Denis 
deBeaulieu, soldier in the service of 
His Majesty, King Louis of France. 

Bur@unpiAN: Why do you approach 
our lines? 

Dents: I have a message for Burgundy. 

BurDUNDIAN: From whom? 

Dents: From the King. 

Bure@unpIAN: Burgundy is King. 

Dents: I am not here to argue. Tell 
your captain that my message is to 
be delivered directly into the hands 
of your Duke. 

Music: Up and then seque to relizious 
theme, which fades out under. 

Narrator: A fortnight’s truce is de- 
clared. Now the troops from each 
side mingle in the Paris streets, even 
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frequenting the same taverns. De- 
spite the temporary break in the 
fighting, there is an air of unrest, a 
nervous tension present everywhere, 
except in the great cathedral of 
Notre Dame. It is Sunday, and a 
great throng of worshippers streams 
from its portals. 

Sounp: Sneak in under narration and 
dialogue. Low ad libs from many 
people. Hold. 

Narrator (No pause): In this crowd 
descending the steps is Blanche 
deMaletroit and her personal serv- 
ant, Marie. A handsome young 
soldier follows them. Suddenly he 
shoulders his way forward until he 
reaches the side of Blanche. 

So.prEr (Low voice): At last I have dis- 
covered your name. I have watched 
you for the past ten days. 

BLANCHE: Please, sir, I do not know 
you. 

Souprer: It makes no difference. Here 
— take this note. (Insistently) Take 
it. (Fading) And now farewell for a 
short time. 

Marie (Sharply): Mam’selle should 
destroy that note. 

BLANCHE: It is the same soldier who 
has been staring at me every morn- 
ing for more than a week. 

Marte: Destroy that note at once. The 
Sire is behind us. Be quick. 





SrrE (Quietly): Give me that note. 
(Sharply) Blanche, that note the 
soldier just gave you, give it to me. 

BiaNcHE: I do not even know him, 
Uncle. 

Srre: The note! (Beat) Thank you. 
You will meet me in the great hall 
within the hour. 

Music: Troubled theme. A short bridge. 
Up and out. 

BLANCHE: I am not lying. I do not 
know the soldier who gave me this 
note. You must believe me. 

Smee: But you admit having seen him 
before this morning. 

BLANCHE: Yes, in church. For the past 
ten days he has stood near me, 
watching me. 

Srre: Why did you not complain? 

BLANCHE: Because I did not wish to 
cause trouble. 

StreE: A very interesting note, one 


which would seem to make out my 
niece to be a liar. 

Buiancue: I do not know him. 

Sire: In his billet-doux, your soldier 


makes a request. I shall do every- 
thing possible to aid his proposal. 

BLANCHE (Frightened): What do you 
plan, Sire? 

Sme (Cunningly): A small surprise. 
(Laughs) A very simple device. 

BLANCHE: You're planning something 
cruel. 

Smee (Pleasantly malicious): Do not be 
harsh on your old Uncle, Blanche. I 
have your best interests always in 
mind. That is why tonight I will sur- 
prise both you and the soldier who is 
in love with you. 

Music: Grim theme as a bridge. Up and 
out. 

JuLEs (An old voice): Let me see, it has 
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been seven — no, eight years since I 
last saw you, Denis. You’re a grown 
man. How long have you been in the 
service of the King? 

Dents: Almost five years, Father Jules. 

JuLtes: You are enough like your 
father to be his twin. How well I 
remember him. 

Dents: He often spoke of you, Father. 

Jutes: Then you are the last of the 
DeBeaulieu’s? 

Dents: Yes. 

Jugs: You should carry on the name. 
It is an illustrious one. But perhaps 
you are contemplating marriage? 

Denis: No. Not until this war has 
ended. 

JuLtes: The young lady, she is from 
your province? 

Dents: There is no young lady. 

JuLeEs: You will find someone. (T'ransi- 
tion) What are your plans? I am re- 
ferring to this period of truce. 

Dents: I have none. 

JuLEs: Why not remain here at the 
Abbey as my guest. I can at least 
promise you a fairly comfortable bed 
and good food. 

Denis: It will give us a chance to talk, 
Father Jules. 

JuLes: Unfortunately this evening I 
will not be able to pass time with 
you. Tomorrow morning is the day 
we feed the poor of Paris. It requires 
much work. 

Dents: I shall spend the evening in the 
city. (Beat) Why do you shake your 
head, Father? 

JuuEs: The streets of Paris are not safe, 
especially at night. 

Dents: I have my safe-conduct pass. 

Juutys: A roving band of Burgundians 
might not respect a scrap of paper. 





Dents: I have my sword. 

Jutes: Youth and chance, they seem to 
walk hand in hand. 

Denis: I might welcome a stray ad- 
venture. 

JuLeEs: Be careful, my son. 

Dents (Lightly): Father Jules, tonight 
I’ll walk the streets of Paris and I'll 
wager that nothing out of the ordi- 
nary happens to me. 

Music: A bridge. Up and out. 

Souprer | (Protests): I’m not walking 
another step until I rest my feet. All 
we have done all night is wander the 
streets. 

Sotprer 2: There is an inn down this 
lane. We could go there. 

SoLpIER 3: Why did we leave the last 
inn? 

SetpreR 4: Because I didn’t like the 
place. It smelled. Everything 
smelled. The air, the food, the wine. 
Even the innkeeper smelled. 

SoLpIER 1: We leave an inn simply be- 
cause it smells. I joined you because 
I was seeking excitement. And what 
do I get? Nothing but sore feet. 

So.prgrR 3: The evening is young. If it 
becomes too dull, we can always 
scare up a street brawl. 

Biz (Away): DENIs humming a ballad. 
It continues under the following. 

Sotprer 4: A brawl would suit me. 
That is why I joined Burgundy — to 
fight. 

SotprerR 2: Remember, a truce has 
been signed. 

Sotprer 4: What of it! 

So.prer 3: Hold your tongues. 

SoLpieR 1: What is wrong? 

So.prEeR 3: Down there — in the alley. 
See him . . . walking alone. 

Souprer 1: A man. 


Sotprer 3: A soldier. See — the light 
from the inn window shines upon 
him. 

SotpreR 4 (Eagerly): A King’s man. 
Here’s our chance. 

SoLDIER 2: But we’re supposed to be at 
peace, at least until the armistice is 
done. 

Sotprer 4: When I give the word, rush 
him. (Fading) We'll do away with 
him in short order. Quiet now. 
Walk quietly. (A pause, then): 

Sounp: A few steps on cobblestones. 

Dents (Hums to himself. Then he stops, 
yawning): Oh! Should have re- 
mained at the Abbey . . . gone to bed. 
Fool to be wandering the streets like 
a beggar. 

Sotprer 3 (Away): You there, wait. 

Souprer 4: We wish to speak to you. 

Denis (Calling back): What do you 
want of me? 

Souprer 4: You’re a Royalist. 

So.prer 3: Rush him! 

Dents: Thank you, but there are too 
many of you. Good evening, mes- 
sieurs. 

Biz: The Soupiers, slightly away, con- 
tinue to yell after DENIS, as: 

Sounp: Running footsteps on cobble- 
stones. 

Denis (Panting) Too many of them. 
Got to escape. Down this alley .. . 
around the corner. The nearest door. 
Here! 

Sounp: Steps out. 

Biz: Voices of the pursuing Bur- 
gundians get louder. 

Dents: This doorway. 

Sounp: Door handle turned. Door 
squeaks open, then closed. 

Biz: The voices of the Burgundians die 
out. 





Denis (A sigh of relief): Thank good- 
ness for such a convenient doorway. 

Sire: Yes, it 7s a convenient doorway. 

Denis: Who’s there? (Pause) Answer 
me. 

Stre: No need to be alarmed. 
been expecting you. 

Denis: Expecting me? 

Sire: You’re late. 

Dents: I don’t understand. 

Sire: Follow me, please. 

Sounp: Door handle rattled vigorously. 

Srre: No need to try the outside door. 
It won’t open. 

Denis: Then suppose you open it for 
me. 

Sire: It does not open out; only in. 

Sounp: Door handle. 

SrreE: You are wasting your strength 
and my time. 

Denis: Let me out of here. 

Srre: Follow me. And be careful, for 


I’ve 


the stairs are steep and slippery. 


Music: An ominous bridge. Up and 
out. 

Denis: Instead of staring at me, sup- 
pose you explain matters. 

Sire: Forgive me. I’ve been studying 
your face. It has a certain strength of 
character which I approve. 

Denis: Why are you trying to detain 
me? 

SrrE (Smoothly): You are in error. I 
have been expecting you. 

Denis (Patiently): There must be some 
mistake. I was escaping from a band 
of soldiers, and finding your door 
unlatched, I — 

Srre: You stepped inside. 

Denis: It was an accident. 

Srre: We hold different opinions. No 
matter. You are here, and that is the 
important thing. I want you to be 


entirely at ease. 

Denis: About your door — 

SrreE: Oh, yes, my door. A hospitable 
notion. As you desired to make my 
acquaintance, but fearing that you 
might be a bit shy, I cast about for a 
means to overcome it. Consequently 
the door that opens in but not out. 
(Slyly) You arrived uninvited, but 
you are most welcome. 

Dents: There is a mistake. I am a 
stranger to Paris. My name is Denis 
deBeaulieu, a soldier in the army of 
His Majesty. My entering your 
doorway was an error. 

Sire: Time will prove which of us is 
right. 

Denis (Impatiently): I demand to be 
let out of here. 

Sire: Sit down. 

Denis: And I refuse. 

SrrE: My ingenious door is not the 
limit of my ability. If you wish to 
remain a young lad, agreeably con- 
versing with an old man, then sit 
where you are. 

Dents: You mean I am a prisoner? 

Srre: I state the facts. I will leave the 
conclusion to you. (Pause) Now we 
shall proceed as I had planned. By 
the way, it was your note that made 
this meeting possible. 

Denis (Puzzled): What note? 

Srre: You shouldn’t have written it. 

Dents: I wrote no note. 

Sire: No matter. And now for our first 
step. 

Sounp: Hand bell tinkled. 

JosepH (Fading in): You wish to speak 
to me, sire? 

Sire: Yes, Father Joseph. This is the 
young blade. Not a bad appearing 
young man, eh? Seems to spring 





from good stock. (As an aside) Where 
are you from, young sir. 

Dents: Provence. 

Sree: His name is Denis deBeaulieu. 

JosePpH: I have heard of the de- 
Beaulieu’s of Provence. As you say, 
they are good stock. 

Sire: I had hoped for a greater name. 
Still she could do much worse, espe- 
cially under the circumstances. 

JosEPH: She is rather upset, sire. 

Srre: She should have thought of the 
trouble she would cause. It is none 
of my choosing. Please bring her in, 
Father. 

Priest (Fading): I shall call her at 
once, sire. 

Denis: I demand an explanation of all 
this. 

SrrE (Chuckles): Patience, patience, my 
nephew. 

Denis: I am not your nephew. 


Sire: I can tell that you are con- 


templating something desperate. 
May I advise against it. Remem- 
ber, you must continue to look your 
best. 

BiaNncHE (Fading): You have sent 
for me, uncle? 

Stre (Pleasantly): My dear Blanche. 
How charming you look. That flush 
to your cheeks is most becoming. 
Your white gown is most charming. 
See who is here. Your impatient 
friend. 

BLANCHE: Uncle, please believe me — 

Stre: Give him your pretty hand, the 
exquisite hand he loves. Do not be 
reticent. (Grimly) Greet him ten- 
derly. 

BLaNcHE: He is not the man. 

Srre: Not the man! You must be 
wrong. Of course under the strained 


circumstances, one could not expect 
you to remember his name nor his 
face. 

BLANCHE: I have never seen this man 
before. Sir, whoever you are, tell my 
uncle the truth. Have I ever seen 
you? Have you ever seen me before 
this moment? 

Dents: I have never had that pleasure, 
mam’selle. My Lord, your niece and 
I are strangers. 

Sree: A pity! I am sorry to hear that. 
But do not worry about it. Often- 
times impromptu marriages are the 
best marriages. 

Denis: What nonsense is this? 

Srre: I was discussing marriage, young 
sir. As the bridegroom, naturally 
you have some small voice. I will 
give you not more than thirty min- 
utes to either agree or disagree to it. 

BLANCHE: Is it possible that you still 
think this is the man? 

Sire: Despite your protests, yes. 

BLANCHE: You are wrong, uncle. 

Sire: Blanche, when you took it upon 
yourself to dishonor my family, the 
great name I have borne so honor- 
ably, you lost the right to question 
my designs. 

BuLANcuHE: But I have done nothing. 

Srre: If your father were alive, he 
would deal with you more harshly 
than I. 

BLANCHE: Please take my word — 

Stre (Interrupting): It has become my 
duty to get you married without de- 
lay. I have endeavored to find the 
man you love, and I believe I have 
succeeded. But if I have not, I am 
not too disturbed. If I were you, 
Blanche, I would be polite to our 
young friend, for your next bride- 





groom may be less appetizing. (Fad- 
ing) And now I shall oversee the 
necessary arrangements. I shall be 
back. 

BLANCHE (7'0 DENIs): Suppose you ex- 
plain why you are here? 

Denis: I ask you: Why am I here? All 
I can say is that I seem to be a 
prisoner in a house of strangers. 

BiANcuE: I asked for an explanation. 

Denis: I am Denis deBeaulieu of 
Provence, a soldier in the army of 
His Majesty. This evening I went 
for a stroll; I was pursued by some 
Burgundians. In seeking escape, I 
dodged into what now seems to have 
been your uncle’s doorway. Perhaps 
you can answer this riddle. 

BuLaNcHE: I am Blanche deMaletroit. 

Denis: Then that man, your uncle, is 
the Sire deMaletroit? 

BLANCHE: Yes. 

Denis: Alain, Sire deMaletroit, one of 
the greatest and wealthiest lords in 
France. 

BLANCHE: Perhaps the most ruthless 
and scheming man in the entire 
kingdom. 

Denis: And you are his niece. 

BiLANcHE: Unfortunately. I have made 
my home here since the death of my 
parents. It has been a most unhappy 
existence. I have had no freedom, 
have been allowed no friends. 

Denis: Why? 

BLANCHE (Bitterly): You think you are 
a prisoner, but if you had led my life 
for the past five years, you would 
know your existence to be as free as 
the rolling French countryside. 

Denis: Why has he forced this 
cloistered life upon you? What is his 
motive? 
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BLANcHE: It is his great pride. A fierce 
pride of the name he bears; the 
deMaletroit pride that refuses to link 
itself with other names. The Sire 
deMaletroit holds himself greater 
than even the King of France. 

Denis: What connection has all that 
with this — our predicament? 

BuaNncHE: Everything! Some days 
ago, a young soldier began to stand 
near me every day in church. I 
could see he was attracted to me. I 
shouldn’t have encouraged him. 

Dents: But you did. 

BLANCHE: I never spoke to him, only 
smiled. This morning he passed a 
note to me as I was leaving Notre 
Dame. In it he asked me to leave 
the door open this evening, so he 
could come and talk to me. 

Denis: Wasn’t the note evidence to 
your uncle that you didn’t know this 
soldier? 

BLANCHE: No. 


Evidently this un- 
known soldier had found out who I 
was. In it he even addressed me by 


name. 

Dents: Which led your uncle to believe 
that you had met before. 

BLANCHE: Yes. 

Dents: Then what makes your uncle 
believe I am that person? 

BLANCHE: From a distance, he saw me 
receive the note. Unfortunately you 
and the soldier look somewhat alike. 
Tonight the Sire ordered me to dress 
myself as you now see me — in 
bridal costume. And then he waited. 

Dents: And I walked into his trap — 
the door that opens in but not out. 
(Trying to smile it off) I hardly ex- 
pected to become a bridegroom. 

Buancue: Nor I a bride. I have done 





nothing to deserve such punishment. 

Denis (Grim humor): Hardly a compli- 
ment to me. (Abruptly) I could be in 
worse straits, I suppose. 

BLANCHE: What do you intend doing? 

Denis: You wait here. I’m going to 
speak again to your uncle. 

Music: An ominous bridge. 
out. 

Stre: You will forgive me if I tell you I 
do not care to listen to you. 

Denis: Very well. Then with no more 
comment, suppose I say this: I re- 
fuse to marry your niece. 

Srre: And she feels the same way? 

Denis: She does. 

Stre (Softly): I am afraid, Denis de- 
Beaulieu, that you do not under- 
stand the choice I offer. Have the 
goodness to glance out this window. 

Denis: I see nothing. 

Stre: Observe the iron ring set into 
the masonry, and reeved through it 
a very efficacious rope. Understand 
me correctly: If you still find your- 
self disinclined to marry my niece I 
shall have you hanged out of that 
window before you are an hour older. 
(Sotto voce) Have you ever seen a 
man hanged? It’s an ugly sight. 

Dents: You wouldn’t dare do it. 

Stre: You may find out. 

Dents: I have friends. 
search for me. 

Srre: And strangely enough they never 
would find you. 

Dents: Unbelievable! 

Sire: An unfortunate extremity. I 
don’t desire to take your life, but I 
do intend to see my niece established 
in life. 

Denis: But we don’t love each other. 

Sire: You could in time. 


Up and 


They would 
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Dents: How can I think — 

Sree: Your family may be all right in 
its way. 

Dents: My family is dead. 

Sree: But even if you sprang from 
Adam himself, I wouldn’t allow you 
to insult a deMaletroit — not if my 
niece were aS common as the dirt 
along the Paris road. The honor of 
my house has been questioned. 

Denis: And you think I am the guilty 
person? 

StrE: I do. At least you are now in on 
the secret, and I am holding you to 
a hard bargain. Remember, I have 
no real wish to see your lifeless body 
hanging at the end of a rope. 

Dents: Suppose I were to kill you? 

Sire: I have taken steps in that di- 
rection. (He calls out.) Jacques! 

Sounp (Slightly away): Door open. 

JAcQuEs (Away): You wish something, 
sire? 

Sree: Stand from the doorway and 
allow my doubting friend to observe. 
(Beat) Ah, thank you. (70 Dents) 
There you see six men. Observe 
them. (He calls out.) If I need your 
services, Jacques, I shall call. 

Sounp: Door closed. 

Dents: You think of everything. 

Srre: I am no longer young. Those 
armed men are my sinews, my sword 
arm. (Abruptly) Iam offering you 
but another fifteen minutes to make 
your decision. (Fading) Remember, 
a great many important problems 
have been settled in less time, my 
young friend. (A pause, then:) 

BLANCHE (Fading in): But, Denis, you 
must not be so rash. You have no 
choice but to marry me. There is no 
need for you to die. 





Dents: You think I am afraid of 
death? 

BLANCHE: I have no such opinion. I 
know you are no coward. You must 
marry me. 

Dents: I, too, have my pride. 

Biancue: Then set it aside. 

Dents: This other man, the one who 
wished to see you. 

BuLANcHE: I don’t love this other man 
I don’t even know his name. 

Denis: There is small need for us to 
talk any more. 

BLaAncHE: Is there nothing I can do to 
help you? There are but a few 
minutes remaining. 

Denis: I would like to sit beside you as 
if I were a dear friend, instead of a 
blundering stranger. If you can 
make these last minutes go pleas- 
antly, I shall be very grateful to you. 

BLANCHE: I may not be much help, but 
in me you will find a most friendly 
listener. I’m too bewildered to ery. 
(Pause) What would it have been 
like, Denis, if we had met under 
happier conditions? 

Denis: We might have become close 
friends. 

BLANCHE: You said your parents are 
dead. 

Dents: Yes. I have no ties. 

BLANCHE: Friends? 

Denis: A few. 

BuancHE: I shall never forget you: 
your courage, the way you spoke to 
my uncle as no other person has 
dared. 

Denis: And yet I had not planned to 
die this way. 

BiaNncHE: Do you think me beautiful, 
Denis? 

Denis: Yes, very. 
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BuiaNncHE: And do you think there are 
many men who have been asked in 
marriage by a beautiful woman? 

Dents: Please, Blanche — 

BLANCHE (Continuing): And who re- 
fused, without even considering. Do 
you? 

Denis: It’s an unbelievable situation. 

BLANcHE: There is nothing a woman 
prizes more dearly than love, yet you 
rejected me without a_ second 
thought. 

Dents: You asked because you pity 
me. 

BLANCHE: It may sound strange, what 
I am about to tell you. When I asked 
you to marry me, it was because I 
respected and admired you and — 
yes, perhaps loved you. I loved you 
from the moment you took my part 
against my uncle. 

Dents: You can’t mean all this. 

BLANCHE: I mean every word of it. It 
is only because I know how indif- 
ferently you regard me that I have 
the courage to speak so plainly. I’m 
glad that for once in my life I have 
had the courage to say what is 
closest to my heart. 

Dents: I also must say what is on my 
mind. 

BuaANcHE: If you should go back on 
your word that is already given, I 
would no more marry you than I 
would a beggar. 

Denis: You are the one who is proud, 
Blanche. Now.that you have spoken 
your mind, you refuse to listen to 
me. (Beat) Here, give me your hand. 
Come with me — over by the win- 
dow. (Pause) Look out across the 
hills. The moon is beginning to lift. 
Dawn is not far away. 





























BLANCHE: So peaceful and quiet. (Sud- 
denly) Look! A falling star. That 
means — (She quickly cuts it off.) 

Dents: Why not finish? When a star 
falls, it means that another mortal 
had died. 

BLANCHE: I didn’t mean to say that. 
I...1...don’t know what I’m say- 
ing. So mixed up. 

Denis: The words shape themselves 
on my lips, but I don’t know how to 
say them. (Pause) Blanche! I can’t 
let you go. 

BLANCHE: All I can see is a picture of 
you being led away. 

Dents: And I can visualize a softer 
scene. I can see the two of us in the 
years to come. 

BuLaNcuHeE: An eternity. 

Dents: The two of us. (Pause) 

BLANCHE: Go on, Denis. 

Dents: I can’t explain it. 

BLANCHE: It happens with no warn- 
ing, so I have heard. Two people 
fall in love. They cannot explain it. 


Denis: I don’t want to leave you. 
BLANCHE: Do you have to, Denis? 
Sounp: Door open. 

SrrE: Good morning, my children. I 
am here for my answer. 

Dents: I have it ready for you. I want 
to marry Blanche, but it is not a mar- 
riage of fear. I’m marrying her be- 
cause I love her. 

Sree: Is this true, Blanche? 

BLANCHE: Yes. 

Denis: You think you have won, Sire, 
but in reality you have lost. As soon 
as we are married, Blanche and I are 
leaving here. 

BLANcHE: And now what may we ex- 
pect from you? 

Dents: Further revenge? 

Sire (Sly chuckle): I am harboring no 
such emotions. My tender heart 
warms at the thought of your mar- 
riage. In fact, I am the happiest of 
men. 

Music: Curtain. Up and out. 

THE END 
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Production Notes 


Tue Iprs or Marcu 

Characters: 3 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Ruby may wear a 
maid’s uniform with apron. 

Properties: Tax forms, papers, pen, aspirin, 
cup of coffee for Mr. Saunders; knitting and 
envelope with check for Mrs. Saunders; 
cardboard box with puzzle for Billy; book 
for Bud; pot of coffee for Ruby. 

Setting: The Saunders’ living room. It is 
homey, comfortable and friendly. Upstage 
center is a fireplace with a mantel above it 
and a mirror above the mantel. In the rear 
wall to the right is a door leading into a 
small reception hall and the front door, and 
in the center of the left wall another door 
leads to the rest of the house. Against the 
right wall stands a large old-fashioned desk 
with books, papers, and a telephone. In 
the midst of the papers is a cup and saucer. 
Downstage from the desk is a wastebasket 
overflowing with waste paper. Around it 
on the floor are several crumpled up pieces 
of paper. Upstage from the desk is a worn 
but comfortable easy chair. There is a pair 
of armchairs, one on each side of the fire- 
place, and other occasional chairs are placed 
here and there with accompanying tables 
and lamps. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Was Her Face Rep 

Characters: 2 male; 10 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Nurse is in uniform. 
Doctor wears white coat. 

Properties: Scene 1: Overnight bag filled with 
jars of lotions and creams one of which must 
be green, electric baby bottle heater, towel; 
two cups of water; handkerchief. Scene 2: 
Large vase and pocketbook for Mrs. Sim- 
mons, doctor’s circular mirror, fountain 


pen. 

Setting: Scene 1: Bedroom in a girls’ dormi- 
tory. There is a couch covered with pillows 
at center rear. Chairs, a desk, and a table 
complete the furnishings of the room. Boys’ 
college banners and pictures of movie stars 
may be tacked on the walls. There are 
doors at left and right, and a window at the 
rear. Scene 2: A doctor’s office. There is a 
desk flanked by two chairs. On the desk is a 
telephone. Some chairs and a small table 
with magazines are placed about the room. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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Tue Voice or Liperty 

Characters: 6 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: The Dawson family and Gram wear 
everyday modern dress. Isaac, William and 
Stephen wear costumes suggesting the 
colonial period. 

Properties: Instruments that will make the 
proper sound effects offstage: an abrupt 
clang, a discordant crash, and the clear 
sound of a bell. 

Setting: The living room of the Dawson home. 
Chairs, tables and lamps are placed around 
the room to make it look attractive and 
comfortable. In one corner of the room, 
downstage, a gauze curtain is hung; the 
flashbacks take place behind this curtain. 

Lighting: If possible, the lighting behind the 
gauze curtain should be a little dimmer than 
the lighting on the rest of the stage. 

Note: This play could be used as a radio play 
with very little change. 


Wuat Mivprep Founp Out 

Characters: 2 male; 5 female; male and female 
extras. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Indian costumes for 
Billy and Johnny. 

Properties: Paper and pencil for Miss Marlow; 
paper for Janet; tomahawk for Johnny. 

Setting: Riverton Branch nowy 5 Miss 
Marlow’s desk is at center rear. There is a 
telephone on the desk, a ‘‘Reader’s Guide” 
lying open, several papers, and some — 
with attached library stamp dates. Behind 
the desk are some metal files. To the right 
of the desk is a book truck. There is a clock 
on the rear wall. At left is a table with but- 
tons, stones and various other collected 
items with a large poster reading ‘‘Hobby 
Display” attached. At right is a table wit 
several books for small children spread 
upon it. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


On A Bicycie BuILt ror ONE 

Characters: 3 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Officer Clancy wears 
a policeman’s uniform. 

Properties: Scene 2: Bandages for Louise; 
pad and pencil for Officer Clancy. 

Setting: The living room of the Perkins home. 
There is an entrance up right, another down 
left. A divan is center, large chairs right 
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and left. A telephone is on a small table 
near the divan, a radio near the telephone. 
Other furniture may be placed around the 
room to make it look comfortable and cosy. 
Lighting: No special effects. 


Visit or JOHNNY APPLESEED 

Characters: 3 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Sarah is dressed in a long old- 
fashioned homespun dress with a gingham 
apron over it. Tom wears’ buckskin 
breeches and a heavy jacket. Mistress 
Peabody and Jane wear homespun dresses 
of the period and jackets. Johnny Apple- 
seed wears ragged clothes typical of the 
frontiersman. Danny wears a nightshirt. 

Properties: Tin cup, armful of wood, kettle, 
knapsack, pouch, bag of herbs, large apple, 
calico, ribbon, small rag doll, bag of seeds, 
Bible, two unbound books, quilt. 

Setting: The interior of a log cabin somewhere 
in central Ohio in the early years of the 
nineteenth century. There is a crude door 
in the back wall at right with a wooden bolt, 
and at center a large, roughly-made fire- 
place. There are cooking pots near the fire- 
place and two kettles hang on a steel hook 
in front of the fire. This hook swings in and 
out allowing the kettles to be directly over 
the fire or out over the hearth. (An electric 
light may be used underneath the logs to 
give the effect of the fire.) There is a crude 
window in the right wall which opens on 
hinges like the door. Not much light comes 
through it because the panes are of heavy 
oiled paper. Upstage from the window are 
some shelves. The furniture is crude and 
home-made looking. There is a table at 
center in front of the fireplace, with a three- 
legged stool in back of it. There are other 
three-legged stools here and there and one 
rough chair at right. Along the left wall 
there is a wooden bunk with patchwork 
quilts. 

Lighting: The lights should be dim during the 
first portion of the play, then should be 
turned up gradually as indicated in text. 


Tue GLorious WHITEWASHER 

Characters: 6/male; 1 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: The boys wear overalls. Aunt Polly 
should wear a long house dress. 

Properties: Large brush, pail of whitewash, 
marble and bandage for Tom, pail for Jim; 
slipper for Aunt Polly; apple for Ben; kite 
and ball of twine for Billy; ball, brush, and 
chalk for Johnny; brush, piece of glass, 
marbles, and brass doorknob for Joe. 

Setting: The sidewalk outside Aunt Polly’s 
house. Serving as a rear wall is a shoulder- 
high fence made of boards, badly in need of 
whitewashing. Downstage a bit is a large 
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empty barrel. 
Lighting: No special effects. 


SouTH oF THE BoRDER 

Characters: 5 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Mexican costumes for the Mendoza 
family and Carlos. The men wear sombre- 
ros and serapés. Mama and Carlotta wear 

asant blouses and long, colorful skirts. 
he Americans wear modern clothes. 

Properties: Broom, stick for walking, money, 
canvas with painting of Mexico on it. 

Setting: Scene 1: A Mexican hut stands back- 
stage. In front of the hut are vases, baskets, 
pottery, etc. At right is a large tree in front 
of which is a stool and an old table. Scene 2: 
The market square. All that is required is 
a long table holding baskets, pottery vases, 
strings of beads and a brilliantly-colored 
embroidered coat. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue Usevess LirrLe Wino 

Characters: 5 male; 6 female; also female voice 
offstage. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday dress for children. Little 
Wind wears pointed cap. Brown Leaves are 
dressed in brown dresses. Wise Old Tree 
wears a costume suggesting a tree. 

Properties: Game and paper money for girls; 
cap for Jimmy; stick for Johnny; marbles 
for boys; sweater for Helen; fans for Little 
Wind; kite with long string. 

Setting: A back yard. At right is a back porch, 
with three or four steps leading up to a door. 
Running from back to front at stage left is 
a picket fence with a gate that Little Wind 
can swing on. There are flowers and shrubs 
along the back of the stage. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Brtiy’s TRAIN Rive 

Characters: 2 male; 1 female; male and female 
extras. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern everyday dress. The Con- 
ductor wears a uniform. 

Properties: Tickets; ticket puncher for Con- 
ductor; jacket, suitcase and cardboard box 
with a large toy dog in it for Billy; sewing 
and reading material for passengers. 

Setting: The interior of a train. Chairs are 
lined in rows to serve as seats for the pas- 
sengers. Windows can be imaginary. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue Cats AND THE CHEESE 
Characters: 3 male or female. 
Playing Time: 10 minutes. 
Costumes: White Cat should be dressed in 
white, Black Cat in black. They could wear 
masks. Monkey should wear brown, and 
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he, too, might wear an appropriate mask. 

Properties: A round cheese; knife for White 
Cat; large scale, long knife and spectacles 
for Monkey. 

Setting: The kitchen of the Cats’ home. A 
kitchen table is at right, and near it are two 
chairs. A stove is in the center, and at left 
is a cupboard with a shelf underneath. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Nouasine In tHE MovuntalIns 

Characters: 1 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday clothes for Mrs. Grant, 
Sally andSteve. Edwina wears a bedjacket. 
Anne wears either a riding habit, white 
blouse and sweater, or a plain blue dress 
and sweater. She wears an apron, sensible 
low-heeled shoes, and her hair is simply 
dressed and held away from her shoulders. 

Properties: Magazine, pad of paper and pencil, 
bottle of medicine, spoon, glass, pitcher, 
paper napkin, flashlight, nightshirt or a 
man’s white shirt, towel. 

Seiting: A room in a cabin in the Tennessee 
mountains. There is a cot in one corner, 
and near it a chair with a pitcher and a 
bookcase with medicines. In the center is a 
rocking chair near a large table with three 
candles on it. Several other chairs are 
placed about the room, and there may be 
some colored prints on the walls. In the 
rear wall there is a window, and there are 
two doors, one leading outside and one lead- 
ing to the rest of the cabin. 

Lighting: The lighting should be dim, sug- 
gesting that the candles are the only source 
of light for the room. 
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Expert advice and technical informa- 
tion about writing for young —. by 
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Book Reviews 





Spotlight on Books 


Jerrerson’s Daucuter. By Mildred Criss. 

Dodd, Mead. $3.00. 

Mildred Criss has already earned for herself 
an excellent reputation as the author of read- 
able and accurate biographies for young girls. 
Her latest book, Jefferson’s Daughter, the 
story of Martha Jefferson, is a fascinating one. 
After her mother’s death, Martha became the 
devoted companion of her father, Thomas 
Jefferson. She lived with him through excit- 
ing times which shaped the history of this 
country. The book also goes on to tell of 
Martha’s marriage to Tom Randolph and of 
her life with him. (Junior high and older.) 
Cuay Fineers. By Adele de Leeuw. Mac- 

millan. $2.50. 

A serious back injury resulting from a fall 
leads the heroine of this story, Laura Car- 
penter, into an exciting career and life. While 
she is in the hospital, Laura is given some clay 
and simple tools, and from this start stems 
her interest in ceramics. At the end of her 
year away from school Laura finds that the 
experiences she has had — teaching Brownie 
Scouts, the Community House project, the 
rehabilitation program for hospitalized sol- 
diers, and the establishment of a cooperative 
craft and gift shop have decided her career for 
her. She decides not to go back to college but 
to attend a specialized school and learn the 
basic fundamentals of ceramics. This is a 
very absorbing story, offering valuable voca- 
tional information. (Junior high and older.) 


GRANDFATHER TALES. Collected and retold by 
Richard Chase. Illustrated by Berkeley Wil- 
liams, Jr. Houghton Mifflin. $2.75. 

This book is full of tales that can be enjoyed 
by allages. Collected from the North Carolina 
and Virginia region, they are full of warmth 
and humor. (All ages.) 


Tue Piay’s THE TuinG. By Joseph Mersand. 

Modern Chapbooks. $2.50. 

This book contains ten essays on the appre- 
ciation and enjoyment of our contemporary 
drama. Some of the essays are in the form of 
discussions of some leading dramatists of to- 
day, such as Maxwell Anderson, Eugene 
O’Neill, Robert Emmet Sherwood, Rachel 
Crothers, ete. (High school and adults.) 
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GENTLEMEN, HusH! By Jere Wheelwright. 
Illustrated by Ralph Ray. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s. $2.50. 

This is a mature and well-written story set 
in the South during the years immediately 
following the Civil War — the period of Re- 
construction which in many ways parallels 
our own post-war era. The struggles and ad- 
ventures of three young men to make a new 
life make an exciting story. The book is a 
Junior Literary Guild Selection. (Junior high 
and older.) 


Here Is tHe Vetp. By Attilio Gatti. Illus- 
trated with photographs; maps by Fortunato 
A. Fanali. Charles Scribner’s. $2.75. 

For the many young people, and adults, too, 
whose knowledge of South Africa is rather 
sparse, this book will provide fascinating read- 
ing and wealth of information. Attilio Gatti 
has headed many expenditions to Africa, and 
in Here Is the Veld he takes the reader on an 
exciting trip through South Africa. The clear 

hotographs add a zest to the book. In the 
ast chapters Mr. Gatti writes about the his- 
tory of the Union of South Africa, its past 
and present problems, and its possibilities for 
the future. (Junior high and older.) 


VerpI— Force or Destiny. By Dena 
Humphreys. Illustrated by Hans A. Mueller. 
Henry Holt. $3.50. 

The dramatic life story of Giuseppe Verdi, 
one of the greatest composers of the nine- 
teenth century, makes exciting reading for 
teen-agers. Verdi’s career spanned an era of 
social and artistic upheavals, and Verdi him- 
self became involved . . . his name a political 
force. Told with understanding, insight and 
accuracy, this story of a musical genius is vivid 
and vital. The book also includes a list of 
Verdi’s works and a selected list of the best 
recordings. (Junior high and older.) 


AN INHERITANCE OF Poetry. Collected and 
Arranged by Gladys L. Adshead and Annis 
Duff. With decorations by Nora S. Unwin. 
Houghton Mifflin. $4.00. 

Here is a discriminating and comprehensive 
collection of poems, beautifully illustrated. 
The collection covers a wide range in time, 
origin and scope, providing reading pleasure 
for the entire family. (All ages.) 





Trny Anrmat Srories. 12 Story Books by 
Dorothy Kunhardt. Pictures by Garth Wil- 
liams. Tiny Golden Library. (Boxed) 
Simon and Schuster. $1.00. 

Here are twelve delightful animal stories 
written in an engaging and amusing manner. 
Each story appears in its own tiny little book. 
The books are attractively boxed, and young 
children will be as delighted with the box and 
little books as they are with the entertaining 
stories and charming color pictures. This is the 
first series in the new Tiny Golden Library. 
(Primary.) 


Cowpsoys AND INnpIANs. Stories and Rhymes 
by K. and S. Jackson. Pictures by Gustaf 
Tenggren. A Giant Golden Book. Simon 
and Schuster. $1.50. 

Tenggren’s attractive pictures are well- 
known and loved by young children. Appear- 
ing here with some delightful stories and 
poems about cowboys and Indians, they pre- 
sent both visual and reading entertainment. 
The spectacle of cowboys and Indians, and 
anything concerning them, is one that in- 
trigues most young children, and they will be 
immensely interested in this book. (Primary 
and Intermediate.) 


Tue Litre Train THat Savep THE Day. 
By Charlotte Steiner. Grosset & Dunlap. 
$0.50. 

Practically every child, and especially little 
boys, are fascinated by trains. Therefore this 
is a book which will delight them. The pic- 
tures alone would be a source of entertain- 
ment and excitement for youngsters, as they 
are large, clear and attractive, some in color. 
Then, too, the story is a charming one of a 
little freight train that assumes great im- 
portance as it saves the day. (Primary.) 


Tue Nicut Berore Curistmas. By Clement 
C. Moore. Pictures by Dorcas. Grosset & 
Dunlap. $0.50. 

Clement Moore’s famous poem of “The 
Night Before Christmas’”’ is a perennial favor- 
ite, and a new edition is always a welcome one. 
The pictures by Dorcas have a quaint, almost 
Victorian, aspect to them, and though the 
color and bolder outlines are pleasing, the pro- 
fusion of detail is at times a bit confusing to 
the eye. (Primary.) 


JONATHAN AND THE Ratnsow. By Jacob 
Blanck. Illustrated by Louis Slobodkin. 
Houghton Mifflin. $2.00. 

This story of a boy named Jonathan and 
his friend, Captain Forthright Jones, a stub- 
born man who captured a rainbow and wanted 
to keep it for himself, is entertaining and 
amusing. A former Caldecott prize winner, 


Louis Slobodkin has contributed some won- 
derful illustrations which are as much a part 
of the charm of this book as the story itself. 
(Primary.) 


PLAYMAKING WITH CHILDREN. By Winifred 

Ward. Appleton-Century Co. $2.50 

This comprehensive guide to creative 
dramatics will be of inestimable value to 
teachers, directors of camps and playgrounds, 
social workers, etc., who are interested in this 
important group work technique. Children 
are always interested in giving plays, espe- 
cially those which they evolve by themselves, 
under guidance of course, from stories that 
they know and love. The fine bibliography 
and lists of stories to use as source material 
for such playmaking ventures add to the 
value and usability of this book. The phi- 
losophy and technique of playmaking with 
children are presented clearly and enthusi- 
astically and will certainly stimulate teachers 
and others who work with children to encour- 
age such rewarding dramatic expression. 
(For teachers.) 


Piay PropucTION AND Direction. By C. 
Lowell Lees. Prentice-Hall, Inc. $5.00. 
Here is a book for dramatics directors, 

tracing the production of plays from selection 

to actual performance. It will undoubtedly 
be of use to all workers with dramatic groups. 

(For teachers and dramatics directors.) 


PATTERNS IN MopERN Drama. By Lodwick 
Hartley and Arthur Ladu. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. $4.00 
This collection of plays is intended for col- 

ege freshmen and sophomores. The plays 
have been selected because they are well 
established in the contemporary theatre 
repertory and are representative of the main 
currents in drama from Ibsen to today. The 
plays are proceeded by a brief sketch on 
dramatic history. (For teachers.) 


From Ro.to to Tom Sawyer. By Alice M. 

Jordan. The Horn Book, Inc. 83.75. 

Alice M. Jordan is one of the best-known 
children’s librarians in the country, and it is 
most appropriate for her to have written these 
twelve essays dealing with American child- 
ren’s books in the nineteenth century. One 
of these chapters is the first Caroline M. 
Hewins Lecture, which was given by Miss 
Jordan under the lectureship established by 
Frederic Melcher in memory of the first 
children’s librarian in America. Aside from 
the delightful text, the book artistically is a 
fine example of the best in book ory and 
typography. The book was designed by the 


English illustrator and wood engraver, Nora 
Unwin. (For teachers and librarians.) 
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PLAYS 


for Special Occasions in March 
In addition to the many fine plays for holidays and special occasions in this issue, 
subscribers may also obtain plays from previous issues for celebration of the following 
events: 
Red Cross Fund Campaign 


Tue Boy Wxuo Trovanut He Knew (For Intermediates). September, 1941. 
Tue Worm Turns (For Intermediates, Junior and Senior High). January, 1944. 


Girl Scouts Birthday 
Tue Grew Scouts Brain (Radio Play). March, 1942. 


St. Patrick’s Day 
For tue Guiory or Sr. Patrick (For Junior and Senior High). March, 1945. 
Sr. Parricx (For Junior and Senior High). February, 1942. 
Sr. Parricx’s Eve (For Junior and Senior High). March, 1945. 
Tue Wiseinc Wett (For Intermediates). March, 1944. 
Tue Turee Wisnes (For Intermediates). March, 1944. 


Easter and Spring 
Tue Case or tHe Easter Bonner (For Junior and Senior High). April, 1948. 
Easter Lity (For Intermediates). April, 1948. 
Noruine To Weak (For Junior and Senior High). March, 1946. 
Moruer Eartu's New Dress (For Intermediates). March, 1946. 
Spring Is Here (For Intermediates). February, 1942. 
Tue Revvucrant Sprine (For Intermediates). Shoah. 1942. 
Tue First Fiowers (For Primary Grades). March, 1944. 
Pin KIE£ AND THE Rosins (For Primary Grades). March, 1944. 
Tue Maaic Eaa (For Intermediates). March, 1945. 
Easter Eao Rouuine (For Primary Grades). March, 1946. 
Easter Eaoery (For Primary Grades). March, 1947. 
Auice Meers tHe Easter Bunny (For Primary Grades). March, 1947. 
Spring Is Comino (For Primary Grades). March, 1947. 


Any of these plays, as well as those in current issues, may be produced royalty-free by 
subscribers. Single copies of individual plays may be purchased for 15c each. To eliminate 
bookkeeping we suggest that payment accompany playbook orders, especially for small 


quantities. 
PLAYS, INC. 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 











Junior Arts & Activities 


Motivating — Correlating Material for Every Elementary Grade 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES is the magazine of plans and ideas to be used as they 
are or adapted to meet special needs and situations in individual classrooms. 


Each monthly issue contains arts and crafts plans arranged in practical, workable 
form; things to make, to do, to draw; units, projects; music, songs; nature material, 
science features; program ideas, seasonal material, etc. 


New features this year include the section “Free and Inexpensive Materials,” “The 
Letter Box,” stories of other lands, enlargements of nature-study and science pro- 

grams. All these are in addition to the regular features and departments which ies 
made Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES the fastest growing magazine in the educa- 


tional field. 
ONLY $4.00 per year 


(10 consecutive issues beginning with current issue) 
25c additional postage in Canada 
500 additional postage for other foreign countries 


SPECIAL OFFER: Introductory Subscription, 5 months, $2.00 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
538 South Clark Street Dept. p Chicago 45, Illinois 
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Just Published! 


CAREER PLAYS 


for 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


Now available in convenient book form— 
30 popular vocational guidance plays. 
, 

CAREER PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE contains 30 modern, royalty-free vo- 
cational guidance plays dramatizing a variety of careers for young people. The author 
knows his subject and audiences well and has presented his material in an interesting 
and entertaining manner, enlivened by wit and humor. 


The plays in CAREER PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE were written to help 
young people understand the requirements and possibilities of certain vocations, and 
to point out to them the necessity of weighing their own assets and liabilities before 
choosing their careers. Each play dramatizes an occupational problem and points up 
pertinent information. The situations are realistic and the information reliable and 
timely, but the occupational material is never permitted to obscure the action of the 
play. These dramas are fascinating to read and to act. They have true-to-life characters, 
the sets are simple but effective, and the plots are dramatic and vital. 

The plays in this collection appeared originally in the monthly issues of PLAYS, 
the Drama Magazine for Young People. They have been presented with success by 
schools, clubs and church groups, who found that they meet the need for entertainment 
and at the same time were instructive and helpful to teen-age boys and girls in the all- 
important task of selecting their future vocations. 

CAREER PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE will be a boon to teachers, librarians, 
and counselors who have long been searching for up-to-date, accurate and interesting 
vocational guidance material. Young people themselves will really enjoy reading, 
acting or seeing these plays. 


$3.50 


At your bookseller or direct postpaid from 


PLAYS, Inc., Publishers 


8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 




















